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Appointments Vacant 


EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for VACANT POSTS for 
ASSISTANT MASTERS to teach English in Egyptian 
Government Secondary Schools. 

Applicants must possess a University Degree with Honours 
and should have some experience as teachers. A Diploma in 
Teaching would be a recommendation. 

The initial salary is L.Eg. 432 (about £443) a year, rising to 
L.Eg. 504 (about £517) a year, on the pensionable staff, with 
temporary war gratuity of L.E.16a month. Anallowance is given 
for journey to Egypt. 

Further particulars may be obtained by letter from G. ELiot, 
Esq., Egyptian Education Office, 28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1, to whom application should be made not later 
than May 22nd. 








UNIVERSITY OF THE PANJAB (LAHORE). 


PPLICATIONS are invited for (1) the CHAIR of ECONOMICS 

(2) the CHAIR of HISTORY. Salary Rs. 15,000 per annum 

(£1,500 at the rate of 2s. per rupee).—Applications must be received 

not later than 15th May, 1920, by the undersigned, care of Un1- 

VERSITIES BUREAU, 50, Russell Square, W.C., from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

A. C. WOOLNER, 
Registrar on leave. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—University READERSHIP 
in ITALIAN tenable at University College, VACANT 
owing to the appointment of Dr. Edmund Gardner to the Chair 
of Italian in the University of Manchester. Salary £400 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post 
on May 29, 1920, by the AcapEmic REGISTRAR, University of 
London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 








MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
GUILDHALL, BATH. 


EACHER OF FRENCH required. Man or Woman. Good 


salary for competent, experienced teacher.—For particulars, 
apply at once to PRINCIPAL. 


HULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ANTED in September, a WOMAN LECTURER IN GEO- 
GRAPHY.—Particulars may be obtained from the 


PRINCIPAL, to whom applications should be sent not later than 
May 22, 1920. 








UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 

HE UNIVERSITY will shortly proceed to appoint an 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION to be attached 

to the Women’s division of the Department of Education. Salary 
£250—{£10—4300. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR to 

whom applications and testimonials should be sent before May 29. 


| ig’ SECRETARY for the intelligence department of a 
political organisation, experience in indexing, cataloguing, 
etc., a recommendation. Salary, etc., Box 226, ATHENEUM 
ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 








Appointments Vacant 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COMPULSORY DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPALS. 

HE Council invites applications from men and women for 
APPOINTMENT as PRINCIPALS of Compulsory Day 
Continuation Schools to be established under the Education Act, 
1918. Applicants will be required to produce evidence cf good 
general education, recognised academical or technical qualifications, 
teaching or lecturing experience, and organising ability. Experience 
in social and welfare work is also desirable. 

The inclusive scales of salary are as follows according to size of 
school :— 

. Grade 1. Men £500—{25— {600 ; women £400—{20—{£475. 
Grade II. Men £500—{25—{£650 ; women £400—{£20—£510. 
Grade III. Men £500—£25—{£700 ; women £400—{£20—{550. 

Applicants in the service of the Council, who may be selected for 
these appointments and who are receiving salary within the limit 
of the above scales, will be transferred at salaries not lower than 
their existing salaries. 

Preference will be given in the case of male candidates to those 
who have served, or attempted to serve, with H.M. Forces. 

Apply (enclosing stamped addressed foolscap envelope) to the 
Education Officer (T.3), London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. Form T.3/3 will then be sent, 
and must be returned by 11 a.m. on May 26, 1920. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 





JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DERBY. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ANTED, MATHEMATICAL MASTER, Graduate. Scale 
£240, rising by £10 per annum to £300, and thence by 
£12 10s. to £420. Experience and special qualifications taken into 
consideration in fixing commencing salary. 
Applications should reach the undersigned not later than May 15. 
F. C. SMITHARD, 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 
Education Offices, Becket Street, Derby. 
April 26, 1920. 


SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. E. Boon, M.A. 

ANTED in September, MISTRESSES to teach the following 

subjects :— 

1) FRENCH (Residence abroad desirable). 

2) ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 

3) MODERN HISTORY. 

4) GYMNASTICS (Ling’s Swedish System). ? 
For (1), (2) and (3), an Honours Degree or its equivalent essential. 
In each case, good Secondary School experience desirable. 
Salary according to Grade II. Scale, £170, rising by £10 increments 

to £300. Not more than ten years approved previous experience 

may be allowed for in initial salary. Suitable Grade IT. Mistresses 
may be promoted to Grade III. Maximum £360. 

Application forms obtainable on sending stamped addressed 
envelope to the undersigned, to whom they should be returned as 
quickly as possible. 








eee 


HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 
April 26, 1920. 
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Art Exhibitions 





May 7, 1920 


Appointments Wanted 








R.W.S ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
edible WATER-COLOURS. 


174th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 till 6. 
5a, PALL MALL, EAST (near National Gallery). 


ETCHINGS BY IAN STRANG 
THE CHENIL GALLERY 


by the Town Hall, Chelsea. 

















LONDON AND THE LAGOONS OF VENICE. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS by Bridget Keir. 
May 3 to 22, at WALKER’s GALLERIES, 118, New Bond 

Street, W. Daily, 10—6. Saturdays, 10—1. 


BURLINGTON GALLERY. fi:efster SovaKe 
Exhibition of the Art of GERARD VAN VLIET, 


J. W. BROOKS and MISS ROBERTINE HERIOT. 
Daily 10 to 5. 


SPELLS OF RUSSIA. 
Paintings by Nicolas Roerich, on view at the Goupil Gallery, 
5, Regent Street, S.W.1. 1s. 3d. (with tax). 10—5.30. Sats., 
10—1. 




















Financial 
to £30,000 available. Immediate introductions 


£1,000 given to highly educated, fully qualified men 
seeking Partnerships, Directorships and Employment with Invest- 
ment.—THE OFFICER’S PARTNERSHIP GUARDIAN, 53, Victoria Street, 


S.W.1. Call. 








Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


Booksellers & Catalogues 
MAY LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


CONTAINING MANY INTERESTING BOOKS, ALL IN NEW 
CONDITION, AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, NOW READY. 
Write also for New List of the most popular 
Books on Natural History, Gardening, etc. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. I. 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 


Typewriting &c. 
-T°YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 
ET ustype your MS. Is. per thousand words. Neat, intelli- 
gent work. Good paper. Clients’ suggestions or requests 
carefully followed.—LiTERARY MANAGER, Oxford Bureau, 3, Cross- 
hall Street, Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous 


| ig ewe BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. Sample 
Ream, 480 sheets, (10 by 8), 4s. 6d. ; three at 4s. 3d.; six at 4s. 

Post Free. Cream Laid, Envelopes, Cards. Samples on applica- 

tion.—ALFRED Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 












































. =e LADY, well-educated, good qualifications and 
experience requires post as SECRETARY (literary or 
scientific work preferred) or as LIBRARIAN.—Box, G., ATHEN- 
42UM ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


OUNG MAN (23), well-educated, well-read, fluent French and 

German ; typewriting ; desires SECRETARIAL APPOINT- 

MENT, whole or part-time.— Box 773, ATHEN=UM Advertisement 
Office, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Sales by Auction 


PRINTED BOOKS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Thursday, May 20, and following 
day at 1 o’clock precisely, 
PRINTED BOOKS, 
comprising the property of T. Francis Howell, Esq., the property 
of the late Charles Fairfax Murray, Esq., and other properties, 
and including First editions of English Authors of the nineteenth 
century ; Productions of the Kelmscott, Eragny, Dun Emer, 
Cuala, Doves, Essex House and other modern private presses ; 
Early Printed Books; Books onthe Fine Arts; An extensive collection 
of bookplates, etc. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


To Let 


O LET, Bloomsbury District, First Floor, two large rooms as 

Offices, suitable for Literary or Scholastic Society. Women 

staff preferred. State requirements and write for particulars— 

Box 6554, ATHEN#UM ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, 170, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 




















Charities 


OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 





A Registered Friendly Society founded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of members and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances, 

Patron: HER Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
President : CHARLES JAMES LONGMAN, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ten 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
privilege of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of 
Twenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions or Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM POULTEN, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
E.C.4, who will gladly furnish any further particulars that may 


oe MARRIED LOVE 


4 New Contribution to the 
Solution of Sex Difficulties 


By Marie Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
“Clear, thoughtful, penetrating. 


. . « Our advice is for women to read 
it, and for men to read it.”— English 
Review. 


“ An extremely sensible little book. 
. . » Really needed as a public ad- 


viser.”"—Lancet. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 6/- NET 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Lrp. 
24 Beprorp Sr., Srranp, Lonvon, W.C.2 





Educational 





ELOCUTION, TUITION AND PUBLIC RECITALS GIVEN. 
DOUGLAS STEVENS, A.L.A.M. 

“Mr. Douglas Stevens shows a good deal of 
technical skill, has an easy manner, good gesture 
and a pleasing lack of affectation.”*—The Times. 

Terms and particulars from 


, New Oxford Street, W.1. Tel. Museum 1785. 
5 


Scale for Small Advertisements. 








APPOINTMENTS, VACANT & WANTED, SALES BY 
UCTION, TYPEWRITING & MISCELLANEOUS 


A ( 1/+ per line. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ) 
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HARRAP’S LATEST BOOKS 


An_important contribution to Reconstruction 


THE REAL WEALTH OF NATIONS 


or, a New Civilization and its Economic Foundations 
By JOHN S. HECHT. 


Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 
352 pages, size 83 by 5} in. Price 15s. net. With Full Index. 

A book for the thoughtful employer and employee. The operation of a 
system of Economics such as is outlined would remove the causes of industrial 
unrest, and should convince the workers of the value to themselves of maximum 
production. Prospectus will be sent on application. 


STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY POETS 


By Mary Sturcron. A new and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo. 480 
pages, 7s. 6d. net. Antique Yapp, 17s. 6d. net. 
The first edition of this work has now been out of print for two vears. The 
new edition contains chapters on Thomas Hardy, John Drinkwater, Michael 
Field, J. C. Squire, W. B. Yeats, and Contemporary Women Poets. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT POETRY 





Selected by L. D’O. Watters. Crown 8vo, 128 pages, 3s. 6d. net. 
representative of their best work. More than fifty poems are included. 
MEDIEVAL EUROPE voi. to in the ‘Great Nations ’’ Series 

Demy &vo, 640 pages, 15s. net. 

HARRAP’S BILINGUAL SERIES Is. 6d. net. 
Modern Language Readers for the student who wishes to enlarge his voca- 
or other suitable material, with translation on opposite pages and a few notes, 
The series will include books in all of the principal languages. 
The volumes are of handy size for the pocket—6} by 4inches. Each contains 
128 pages, bound in stiff paper cover. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


This selection contains only the work of poets of to-day, and it is thoroughly 
By Lynn TuornviKe, Ph.D. With 24 Maps and Plans, and 32 Plates 
General Editor—J. E. Mansion. 
bulary through reading. Each book consists of a carefully selected story, 
N.B.—When ordering please add the word ‘* Bilingual ’’ after title. 
Published, or in the Press. 


FRENCH. Fr. Gerstacker. Germelshausen. 
A. Daudet. Lettres de mon Moulin. WwW. W. —. Selected Stories. 
TALIAN. 
E. About. Les Jumeaux de |’Hétel M. Bandello. La Novella di Romeo 
Corneille. e Giulietta. 
G. de Maupassant. M’lle. Perle. W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories. 
E. A. Poe. Le Scarabee d’Or. J. Conrad. The Idiots. 
W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories. 
J. Conrad. The Idiots. RUSSIAN. 
J. S$. Keyworth. French for the L. N. Tolstoi. Two Tales. 
Traveller. A. S. Pushkin. Three Tales. 
SPANISH. Danis. 


V. Blasco Ibanez. La Corrida. H. Drachmann. Byron i Vadmel. 
Ww Jacobs. Selected Stories. W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories. 
GERMAN. Dutcu. 

T. W. Storm. Immensee. W. W. Jacobs. Selected Stories. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 

N.B.—A Special Prospectus of this Series wili be sent to any address on application. 


WRITE FOR NE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE (729p.) 
LONDON : 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 


Directors: George G. Harrap and G. Oliver Anderson. 


2 & 3, PORTSMOUTH, STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 




















HEATH CRANTON’S NOVELS 


By the Author of “The Wages of Virtue.” 
CUPID IN AFRICA. By Capt. P. C. WREN. 7/6 


Ravpu Straus in the Bystander: “ It is good to see Capt. Wren’s name once 
again on the title page of a Novel. He is especially a man’s writer—virile and 
joyous, There is no one better able to describe real grit. He interests you 
quickly and keeps you interested, and his work is wholly alive.” 

“The Man of Kent”’ in the British Weekly: ‘Very well done-—his comments 
are very telling. Much of the book is evidently written from the life.” 








By the Author of “ The Dream Girl.” 


MRS. ANSTRUTHER’S DIAMONDS. 
R. D. WATSON. 7/6 
The Times.—‘‘ A really ingenious story, a maze of mystification, which 
absorbs and puzzles the reader right to the end.” 


A STRIKING NEW NOVEL. 
THE DUAL HERITAGE. P. S. LANG. 6/- 
Scotsman.— Has qualities of thought and insight not found in many novels.” 
A New Writer worth watching. 
THE SILVER WHISTLE. MARY CLELAND. 6/- 


The Times.—** Told obliquely and cleverly and shows a genuine knack 
of observation, together with a real capacity for the expression of sensible 
beliefs and opinions.”’ 











6, FLEET LANE, E.C. 4. 








COLLINS 


48, PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


LUCAS 
MALETS 


New Novel 
THE TALL VILLA 


MYSTERY AND 
IMAGINATION 


Now Ready. 








Also 
Katharine Tynan’s 


DENYS THE [DREAMER 


A charming Irish Tale. 
Other New Novels. 
PANDORA’S YOUNG MEN 


FREDERICK WATSON. 
_  Agreat wit . . . a brilliant and scintillating 
satire . . . delicious caricatures . . . the 
liveliest spirit of farce.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF YOUTH 


MarcareT SKELTON. 
“* Margaret Skelton is a novelist of considerable 


possibilities, and this book in itself is a considerable 
achievement. ’’—T imes. 


PATRICK SHAW-STEWART 


by RONALD KNox. 8s. net 

A delightful volume of letters and other 
material concerning one of the most brilliant ot 
the young Oxford scholars, who were killed in the 


war. A friend and contemporary of Charles Lister 
and the Grenfell brothers. 


SONGS FROM A YOUNG 
MAN’S LAND. By Sen CLive PHILLIPPS- 


OLLEY. 
Canadian Verse. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
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MESSRS. METHUENS NEW BOOKS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 








EINSTEIN’S GREAT BOOK 


RELATIVITY: The Special and the General Theory of. By Albert Einstein, 


Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by ROBERT W. LAWSON, Sheffield University. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [In preparation 


In this book which is written for the average reader Prof. Einstein explains his famous theory of Relativity which 
has so excited the scientific world. It is intended primarily for those readers who, though interested in the trend of 
modern theory, are not conversant with the mathematical analysis used in theoretical physics. The Theory of 
Gravitation, which Einstein derives from his general theory of Relativity clears away many of the defects of the 
older theory. It has already explained results of Astronomical observation which have long been a stumbling block. 
It has stimulated thought and marks the commencement of a new Era in natural and scientific and philosophical research. 


General Literature 


THE LURE OF THE MAP. _ By W. P. James. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


DUPLEIX AND CLIVE: The Beginning of Empire. 
By Henry Dodwell, M.A. Oxon., F.R.Hist.S., Curator of 
the Madras Record Offices. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. By S. Baring- 
Gould. Demy 8vo. 16s, net. 


SCALA MUNDI. By Arthur Chandler, Lord Bishop 
= —— Author of “‘ Ara Coeli.” Crown 8vo. 
. net. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE SEPTUAGINT. By Richard 
R. Ottley. Crown 8vo. 8s, net. 


GREEK TRAGEDY. By Gilbert Norwood, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University College, Cardiff. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


THE BEE-MASTER OF WARRILOW. By Tickner 
Edwardes, Author of ‘“‘ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 64. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JACOB BOEHME. Compiled 
and edited by W. Scott Palmer. With an Introduction 
by Evelyn Underhill. Fcap. 8vo. 5s, net. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. By George Herbert 
Perris. With 12 Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English 
History in the University of London. With 19 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sport, Travel, etc. 


A BOOK OF THE SEVERN. By A. G. Bradley. 
With 16 Illustrations in colour by R. H. Buxton. Demy 
8vo. 15s, net. 


LANCASHIRE. By F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A. With 
Illustrations and maps. [The Little Guides.] Small 
Pott 8vo. 6s, net. 





Philosophy, Economics, Politics, etc. 


SOCIAL THEORY. By G.D.H.Cole,M.A., formerly 
agp of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
Ss. . 


CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY. By G. D. H. 
Cole, M.A. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6s. net. 


A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, 1815-1918. By J. F. Rees, M.A., Lecturer on 
Economic History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By J. Harry Jones, M.A., 
Professor of Economics in the University of Leeds. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. By E. J. 
Urwick, M.A. (Oxon.), Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science, London School of Economics. Second Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [June 


ECONOMICS. By James Cunnison, M.A., Lecturer 
in Social Economics in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NATIONALITY. By Sydney Herbert. Assistant 
Lecturer in International Politics, University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASION. By William 
Macpherson, M.A., Inspector of Schools to the City of 
Bradford Education Committee. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


Scientific and Technical 


INVERTEBRATE PALAEONTOLOGY: An _Intro- 
duction to the Study of Fossils. By Herbert L. Hawkins, 
M.Sc., F.G.S., Lecturer in Geology, University College, 
Reading. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. By R. R. Marett, 
M.A., D.Sc., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and University Reader in Social Anthropology. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAMMARY APPARATUS OF THE MAM- 
malia in the Light of Ontogenesis and Phylogenesis. By 
Ernst Bresslau, M.D., late Professor at the University of 
Strassburg. With 47 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 








METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
PILATE GAVE SENTENCE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 
ADMIRAL TEACH. C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne 
LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. Clara Turnbull 
SESTRINA. A. Safroni-Middleton 


C. M. Cresswell 


F. Wren Child 
Charles A. Seltzer 
John C. Beecham 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR. 
FIREBRAND TREVISON. 
THE ARGUS PHEASANT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE CODE OF THE MOUNTAINS. Charles Neville Buek 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE CONDITION OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 


NDOUBTEDLY, English literature is suffering 
from a reaction after the war. Where litera- 
ture should be most alive, there is one most 

aware of a general lassitude ; this lassitude is manifest, 
in the work of our writers under forty years of age, 
in two distinct and complementary forms. On the 
one hand we have a deliberately exaggerated expression 
of what the French used to call dquoibonisme, a 
literature based not merely on the conscious diagnosis 
of a malady of perception and will—if it were, it 
would at least be symptomatic of constitutional 
strength—but on a sickly combination of timorous, 
half-hearted analysis, and of pleasure in the surrender 
to inhibition. It might be mistaken to stress 
the perennial insistence of immaturity upon its own 
uniqueness, because the discovery that true artistic 
individuality comes only after an arduous effort 
to discipline a merely personal otherness may often 
be long delayed. But the tinge of complacency in 
the indulgence of immediate sensation at the present 
day is too apparent to be neglected. 

On the other hand, we have, principally in poetry, 
a curious phenomenon which we may call “ right- 
mindedness.” It too, we imagine, is in the main 
the outcome of a war-reaction; for the lassitude 
of which the former literary tendency is a direct 
expression has been the common lot of all sensitive 
minds, /’ennui commun a toute personne bien née, 
“ Right-mindedness”’ is, fundamentally, a clumsy 
method of exorcising the devil that walketh at noon- 
day ; it is the attempt to combat an insidious disease 
by assuming the outward behaviour of a man in 
health. Now if this literary habit, of which we 
discovered alarming evidences in “‘ Georgian Poetry,” 


were a deliberate and conscious convention, it too 
would be a sign of health. For two reasons. Not 
only is it essential that the artist should remain 
conscious up to the extreme point where consciousness 
is no longer possible, and the mechanism of an artistic 
convention aids him in this; but the careful practice 
of a deliberate convention would sooner or later 
involve the general recognition of the fact that it is 
an indispensable part of the highest artistic achieve- 
ment. That is completely forgotten nowadays, and 
by the right-minded most of all. Since these affect 
a kind of bergerie, nothing could be better fitted 
to stiffen their backbone than an examination of the 
pastoral convention from Theocritus to Milton. But 
that is impossible for them, and, as a matter of fact, 
the ‘‘ right-minded ”’ tendency sways indeterminately 
between a reflection of the pastoral convention and 
a reflection of the romantic return to nature. 


The real cause of its indeterminateness is that its 
impulse is negative. ‘“‘ Right-minded’’ literature is 
the expression of a turning-away from something 
whose nature it has not paused to examine towards 
something it has not the capacity to conceive. It 
embraces nature, without knowing what nature is; 
it upholds the banner of the tradition, without looking 
to see what the tradition is, or whether a tradition 
can be truly said to exist at all. The result is, for 
the most part, a curious literature of unconscious 
pastiches : it is like and yet unlike the poetry which 
the public remembers. Hence its uncommon 
popularity, and the disconcerting fact that the verse 
of three or four of these sincere but unimportant poets 
is more widely read than the work of Dr. Bridges or 
even of Mr. Hardy. 

At ordinary times we might have a reasonable 
hope that such a condition of things, in which the 
literary work of the younger generation is divided 
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into two equally false tendencies, would be only a 
passing phase, for, if the times were ordinary, neither 
of them would have taken any real hold of the public. 
The writer would have been left to fight the battle 
of his own development alone. But the conditions 
are not ordinary. Various disturbing factors enter 
in. To name but two of them, there is a false sense 
of loyalty and a false sense of responsibility. 


The young literary world is divided into two camps : 
the right-minded and the wrong-headed, the com- 
prehensibles and the incomprehensibles, the top-dogs 
and the under-dogs. There are a few with a foot in 
both camps, and one or two in neither, but the general 
division holds, and a vigorous, if not altogether 
obvious warfare is carried on. It is a disastrous 
contest ; it has none of the invigorating quality of a 
struggle between the old and the young, or of the 
struggle between one deliberate literary theory and 
another. It is like the social struggle, an internecine 
feud between the haves and the have-nots. 

Since neither side professes allegiance to any 
literary principle, the loyalty that unites its members 
is purely partisan and negative. Thus the free 
production aad discussion of literature is impeded, 
and, by the accident of circumstance, what might 
have been venial errors of partisanship are exaggerated 
by a false sense of responsibility into serious offences 
against literature. Never have so many young 
literary men had greatness thrust upon them as 
during the war ; never has the immaturity of genuine, 
but unformed talent been so popular. It was not 
their fault. They were young, they were naive, 
they were credulous; they had had real experience 
of war, and they told what they could of the truth 
about it at a time when their elders were lying. They 
had every excuse for considering themselves creatures 
of genius, when their genius was so vehemently 
vouched for by people who ought to have known 
better. How should they know that they had barely 
begun the real work of literature? How should 
they know that most reviewers and most editors 
were as foolish and ill-educated as themselves? But 
not even the knowledge that the process was inevitable 
can reconcile us to the humiliating spectacle of 
these young great men delivering tlfemselves of 
preposterous opinions with a slightly uncertain air 
of omniscience; and the spectacle is humiliating, 
whether we regard it as an exhibition how talent 
may be self-corrupted, or as indication of the contempt 
into which criticism has fallen. 

A great many of our young men of letters have 
become public men at a stage of their development 
when they should have been employing all their energies 
in the repair of their interrupted education. We doubt 
whether there has ever been a generation of men 
of letters so startlingly uneducated as this, so little 
interested in the study of the great writers before 
them, so content to handle the English language 
as though it had been created de novo in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The reason for this 
must be sought primarily, no doubt, in the war, 
which has inflicted upon so many the loss of five 
years in the most vital period of their intellectual 
development; but the tendency to jettison the 
burden of the past was discernible before the war 
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Impatience of structure and thought, contempt for 
technique, the exaltation of sensational immediacy: 
all these were characteristic of young English literature 
before the war began; the war, by snapping the 
thin threads of tradition that remained, by setting 
literary apprentices in the position of literary masters, 
has hastened the process of disintegration. 

It is easier to believe that the process must be 
checked than to see where or how. The general 
atmosphere of hostility and suspicion is inimical to a 
revival of criticism; yet this is the only way of 
salvation, the only means by which the fatal struggle 
between the haves and the have-nots can be converted 
into that most salutary of all encounters, a reasoned 
conflict between literary principles. If a critical 
protagonist from each side could be induced to state 
a positive case for work of the kind which he affected 
to admire and emulate, if it could be tacitly agreed 
that, however mistakenly, both sides were in pursuit 
of the same end, the advancement of English literature, 
and that insinuation and boycott are the weapons 
of a world morally inferior to that of literature, the 
atmosphere would be cleared of the miasma of 
bitterness which now obscures every critical issue 
of importance. As it is, we have chaos and anarchy 
and a lamentable waste of the best energies in capturing 
the popular suffrage. J. 


SPRING SICKNESS 


The starlings clustered on the trees 

Are gurgling in the rain ; 

From garden beds the white snow slips, 
Leaving them bare again. 





When shines the sun upon the earth, 
And spring is everywhere ; 

Like Paradise, the apple trees 

Are fresh and scent the air. 


The spring will come to this gray town, 
That stretches to the brink 

Of rivers where the trees grow green 
And almonds flush with pink. 


A wish is mine, so fierce and vain, 
A sudden wish to run 
Where thrushes sing, where near the hedge 
Are celandines in the sun. 
JOAN ARDEN. 


CHINESE POND 
Chinese pond is quick with leeches : 
From its island knoll of beeches 
Peers the temple, standing yet, 
Heaped with dead leaves, all alone. 


Mildew dims the lacquered panels 

Where the channering insect channels ; 
Blood-red dragons pine and fret 
Who glared so grimly thereupon. 


Mother-pearl and pink shells once 

In formal geometricons 
Counterchanged the inner wall : 
Frieze and hangings, both are gone. 


Knavish robin reconnoitres, 
Unabashed the woodmouse loiters, 
Brown owls hoot at shadow-fall, 
Death-watch ticks and beetles drone. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
THE OBJECTS 


By NILEAND TicRIs. By Sir Wallis Budge, Keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 2 vols. (Murray. 
63s. net.) 


HE objects lay quiet for thousands of years, many 

I of them in tombs where love or superstition had 

placed them. When they were golden they 
sometimes tempted thieves; brick, stone, marble—when 
they were of these materials they built houses; when 
they contained animal matter or lime they were broken 
up to fertilize the fields; now and then they served as 
amulets. But they did not work on the general imagina- 
tion of the living, or disturb sober Governments, until 
the fifteenth century after Christ. It was then that Italy 
began to take an interest in “the antique.” ‘“‘I go to 
awake the dead,”’ cried Cyriac of Ancona ; and an evocation 
began which seemed tremendous to contemporaries. The 
objects—mainly statues—were routed out of the earth, 
treated with acids and equipped with fig-leaves and tin 
petticoats ; they were trundled about to meet one another, 
until they formed collections, which collections were 
presently dispersed through death or defeat, and the 
trundling recommenced. In the eighteenth century 
Egyptian objects also weighed in—not heavily at first, 
but Napoleon’s expedition drew attention to them; and 
then the pace quickened. In the nineteenth century 
the soil was scratched all over the globe, rivers were 
dammed, rocks chipped, natives tortured, hooks were 
let down into the sea. What had happened? Partly an 
increase in science and taste, but also the arrival of a 
purchaser, wealthier than cardinals and quite as un- 
scrupulous—the modern European nation. After the 
Treaty of Vienna every progressive Government felt it a 
duty to amass old objects, and to exhibit a fraction 
of them in a building called a Museum, which was 
occasionally open free. ‘‘ National possessions’’ they 
were now called, and it was important that they should out- 
number the objects possessed by other nations, and should 
be genuine old objects, and not imitations, which looked 
the same, but were said to be discreditable. Some of 
the Governments—for example, the French and the 
Italian—were happily placed, for they inherited objects 
from the connoisseurship of the past; others, like the 
German and our own, had less; while poor Uncle Sam 
started by having none, and Turkey relegated all to the will 
of Allah. The various Governments passed laws restricting 
exportation, and instructed their custom officials 
accordingly ; and they also hired experts to buy for them 
and to intrigue against other experts. But an example 
will make the situation clearer. Let us follow the fortunes 
of B.M. 10470, or the ‘‘ Papyrus of Ani.”’ 

Ani lived at Thebes about one thousand and five hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. He was chancellor to 
Pharaoh and overseer of the royal granaries at Abydos, 
and, like all ancient Egyptians, he was troubled by the 
certainties of death. There was nothing vague in that 
river beneath the Nile, over whose twelve reaches Ani would 
have to make the voyage to the palace of Osiris. Its 
course was only too clear: there were myriads of details 
in it, and woe upon him if he forgot one! for he would 
be expelled from the god’s boat and be damned. 
Everything spoke in that world of the under-waters. 
Even the lintel of the palace of Osiris said, “‘ Who am I?” 
and the bolts, ‘Who are we?” The four Apes at the 
prows of the boat were vocal, and it was necessary to 
address them in precisely the following words: “. . . Let 
me pass through the secret doors of the Other World. 
Let cakes and ale be given to me as to the Spirits, and 
let me go in and come out from Rastan,” so that they 
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might reply: ‘“‘ Come, for we have done away thy wicked- 
ness and put away thy sin, and we have destroyed all the 
evil which appertained to thee on earth. Thou shalt enter 
Rastan and pass through the secret doors of the Other 
World. Cakes and ale shall be given unto thee... .” 
Ani could not hope to address the apes -with accuracyg 
His memory was but human ; so, buying a strip of papyrus 
eighty feet long, he had it inscribed with all he would have 
to say, and it was placed in a square niche in the north 
wall of his tomb, and was tied with a cord of papyrus 
and fastened by a clay seal. No apes and lintels would 
trouble him now, for his ‘“‘ Book of the Dead” would 
undertake every dialogue, and having reached the palace 
he would himself become Osiris, Osiris-Ani, an immortal. 

The papyrus lay in its niche during the flash of time 
that we call history, not seeing the sunlight until 1886 A.D. 
It was then discovered by some natives. Egypt was stilla 
nation, and had so far advanced as to have a Museum 
at Cairo anda Director, M.Grébaud. Britain had become a 
nation with a Museum in Bloomsbury, and had sent her 
Mr. (now her Sir Wallis) Budge to take what he could 
from Egypt. It was to Sir Wallis that the natives turned, 
because he paid more than M. Grébaud, although they 
risked imprisonment and torture. Going by night 
with them to the tomb, he broke the clay seal, and was 
“amazed at the beauty and freshness of the colours of 
the human figures and animals, which, in the dim light 
of the candles and the heated air of the tomb, seemed 
to be alive.” From that moment Ani was dumb. 
His voice, his ‘“‘ Book of the Dead,’ was taken, and he 
can no longer reply to questions in the Under World. 
Sir Wallis put his find into a tin box, and hid it in a house 
whose walls abutted on the garden of a hotel at Luxor, 
M. Grébaud sailed in pursuit, but his boat stuck. 
However, he sent on a messenger, who told Sir Wallis that 
he was arrested on the charge of illegally acquiring 
antiquities, and then asked for bakhshish. “‘ We gave 
him good bakhshish, and then began to question him.” 
As a result, the native dealers gave a feast to all the 
policemen and soldiers in Luxor, and an atmosphere of 
good-fellowship was created. The house containing the 
Papyrus of Ani and other stolen objects had been sealed 
by the police, pending M. Grébaud’s arrival; guards 
were posted on its roof, and sentries at its door. 
The dealers invited the sentries to drink cognac 
or to take a stroll, but they refused. However, 
the manager of the hotel was more sympathetic, 
and his gardeners dug by night through the abutting 
wall into the house, so that Sir Wallis could remove all 
the antiquities—though he left a coffin which belonged 
to the British military authorities, in the hope that it 
would make bad blood between them and M. Grébaud. 
Next day the Papyrus reached Cairo, and was smuggled 
across the Kasr el Nil bridge as the personal luggage of 
two British officers, to whom Sir Wallis related his trouble. 
The officers loved doing the Egyptian Government. 
Even more helpful was Major Hepper, R.E., met in the Mess; 
Major Hepper thus expressed himself: ‘‘I think I car 
help you, and I will. As you have bought these things, 
which you say are so valuable for the British Museum, 
and they are to be paid for with public money, they are 
clearly the property of the British Government.” He 
then placed the Papyrus of Ani in a case which was labelled 
in sequence with some Government property, and took it, 
in his military capacity, to England, where he gave it to 
the British Museum. It may not be on exhibit, but we 
have it, which is what matters. It would be humiliating 
to think it was on exhibit at Cairo. 

The above yarn, and many another, are told by the 
author in the jolliest way. He has something of the 
Renaissance desperado about him, and one can well imagine 
him “collecting” for Sismondo Malatesta or Isabella 
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d’Este with the assistance of a poignard. He enjoys 
being cruel to M. Grébaud, whose honesty and simplicity 
he despises ; he enjoys pushing a young Turkish official into 
the waters of the Tigris. He has written a most delightful 
book, from which one could quote for hours, and yet he 
leaves an impression of vulgarity at the close. The 
vulgarity is not personal. It emanates from the system 
that he so ably serves. The dreariness and snobbery of 
the Museum business come out strongly beneath this tale of 
derring-do. Our“ national possessions ”’ are not accessible, 
nor do we insist that they should be; for our pride in 
them is merely competitive. Nor do such fractions as 
are accessible stimulate our sense of beauty or of religion : 
as far as Museums breed anything it is a glib familiarity 
with labels. Yet to stock their locked cellars these 
expeditions and intrigues go on, and elderly gentlemen 
are set to pick one another’s pockets beneath tropic skies. 
It is fine if you think the modern nation is, without 
qualification, fine; but if you have the least doubts of 
your colossus, a disgust will creep over you and you will 
wish that the elderly gentlemen were employed more 
honestly. After all, what is the use of old objects? 
They breathe their dead words into too dead an ear. It 
was different in the Renaissance, which did get some 
stimulus. It was important that the Laocoon should be 
found. But the discovery of the Hermes of Praxiteles 
and the loss of the sculptures of Sargon II. are equally 
meaningless to the modern world. Our age is industrial, 
and it is also musical, and one or two nice things ; but its 
interest in the past is mainly faked. 

Sir Wallis’s own interest is no doubt genuine; he is 
certainly interested in his fellow-men, and there are 
moments when one feels him the jdeal Oriental traveller. 
He is accommodating over bakhshish: ‘I found that in 
Baghdad a ‘ little gift in the bosom made blind the eyes’ ”’ ; 
and yet he can treat the Oriental respectfully. On one 
occasion he was entertained by some thieves : 

My difficulty of the previous day repeated itself, and not a man, 

old or young, would accept a gift from me: when I pressed them 
each said it would be a ‘‘shame’’; and the shékh refused even 
tobacco, Just as we were going to mount the shékh came up to 
me and said, ‘‘ Knowest thou how to write?’ I said, ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘‘ take thy pen and write in thy book this: ‘I 
and my camels nighted in the house of Sul4man ibn Khidr, shékh 
of the thieves, and when I rose and left him at daybreak, of all 
my possessions I had lost nothing except the service of Suldman 
ibn Khidr.’’’ When I had rendered his words to the best of my 
ability I took out my knife and began to cut the leaf out of the 
book, stupidly thinking that he wanted to have the paper asa witness 
of his honesty towards his guests. But he stopped me saying, 
“Cut not, cut not; keep the writing and thou shalt remember 
Sulam&n.”” Then I realized that all he wanted was that I should 
not forget the most opportune service which he had rendered me, 
and that he had treated me as a friend and wished to be remembered 
as a friend. 
Indeed, Sir Wallis makes friends all over the East, who 
appear when most he needs them, and turn his career 
into an unending triumph. In practice it was probably a 
tousled compromise, like most careers, but he does not 
tell us so; and when he does come a crash (as in the 
Rassam libel case) he carries it off with a swagger. Of 
his adventures on rafts and in caves; of the old man 
who said Hd until he dislocated the traffic of Mosul; of 
the lady in the same city whose garment was unwound 
by a dog; of the stewponds of Abraham and Potiphar’s 
wife ; of the Nile boatmen who grounded, and cultivated 
melons upon the mud until the river rose again; of the 
parrot that cried, ‘‘ Damn the minor Prophets ! ’’—of these 
and of other treasures the book is an inexhaustible mine ; 
while the archeologist will find in it a convenient résumé 
of the excavations in Mesopotamia, together with much 
other information. Despite its formlessness, it is the most 
fascinating travel book that has appeared for years, for 
Sir Wallis has not only learning and vitality, but the 
sense of fun and the sense of beauty. 
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The afternoon was bright, and the view one of the finest I have 
ever seen. The buildings of the city stood out clear with their 
domes and minarets, and the setting sun painted the stonework a 
blood-red hue... The city was surrounded with living green, and 
lay like a great green fan on the living desert which hemmed it in. 
The sight of it thus made it easy to understand why Arab writers 
and poets have raved about Damascus and called it the ‘‘ garden 
of the East,’’ the ‘‘ spot where beauty passeth the night and taketh 
its rest,’’ ‘‘the region the stones of which are pearls, the earth 
ambergris, and the air like new wine,’”’ ‘“‘ the beauty spot on the 
cheek of the world, an eternal paradise with a Jahannum of 
anemones that burn not,’ ‘‘ the city which is so truly a paradise 
that the traveller in it forgetteth his native land,’ etc. To the 
sun-scorched and desert-weary Arab, Damascus, with its waters 
and its green fields and gardens and its fruits and flowering trees, 
was the Earthly Paradise. And Muhammed the Prophet, whe 
stood on Mount Kasyun one evening and gazed over the city fora 
long time, decided not to go down the mountain and rest there 
lest its delights should spoil his enjoyment of the Paradise of God 
in Heaven. 

Of the Missions recounted, by far the most thrilling is 
the third (1888-9), in which Sir Wallis, accompanied by a 
Mr. N. White, sails from Constantinople to Alexandretta 
and thence goes overland to Mosul. The position of the 
British Museum was different in Mesopotamia from what 
it was in Egypt: the injured rather than the injurious 
party, it was trying to stop the leakage of objects from 
sites that the Turkish Government had given it to excavate. 
Sir Wallis’s adventures were tremendous, and his descrip- 
tion of the caravan which slowly accreted round himself 
and Mr. N. White, and was finally robbed by the murderous 
Shammar, is a masterpiece of cumulative effect. Mr. N. 
White is also a masterpiece. Though nothing definite is 
told us about that young gentleman, one knows him 
through and through. He was the son of our ambassador 
at Constantinople, who obliged Sir Wallis to take him as 
the price of his diplomatic assistance. Handsome, clever 
and generous, but utterly selfish, he came as near as a 
human agent may to thwarting the British Museum. 
Sometimes he hurt his knee, sometimes he strayed with 
Turkish officers, sometimes he arrived with masses of 
petitions and petitioners from the neighbouring villages and 
wished Sir Wallis totake them to Europe. He tried to break 
loose in India, but was brought as far as Egypt, where 
his father’s agent met him and put him on a boat which 
sailed, not to Constantinople, as he expected, but to 
Manitoba! Mr. N. White must have been a great drag 
on Sir Wallis, and perhaps for that reason our hearts 
go out to him. For, delightful as these volumes are, they 
lack one quality: they fail to enlist our sympathies with 
the author—the touch of the filibuster in him prevents it. 
It is fun when he pushes the Turk into the Tigris, but 
it would have been funnier had he fallen in himself. We 
part from him with admiration, but without tenderness, 
and with an increased determination to rob the British 
Museum. ‘‘ The Keeper of the Egyptian Antiquities is 
understood to be entirely prostrated as a consequence ol 
the daring theft of the celebrated Papyrus of Ani.’’ Would 
that one was in a position to write such a sentence and to 
post it to M. Grébaud for his use in the Under World ! 

E. M. F. 
“THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR.” 

WE much regret that in an article containing a criticism 
of this play which appeared on page 553 of our issue of 
April 23 certain words were used which might be con- 
strued as imputing to Miss Mary Grey want of ability 
in her profession of an actress. We deeply regret that 
any such words were allowed to appear in our columns. 
The article in question was received at a time when the 
Editor was away from town, and it was inadvertently 
passed by one of the Assistant Editors. Had the Editor 
himself been in charge at the time, the words in question 
would never have been passed. We unreservedly withdraw 
the said words, and beg to offer our sincere apologies 
to Miss Mary Grey for having printed and published them, 
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SPEECH AND EDUCATION 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPEECH. By George Willis. (Allen & Unwin, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


R. WILLIS’S book is not so much a connected 
M system oi philosophy as a series of thoughts on 
various subjects connected with the faculty of 
speech. Beginning with a discussion of the origins of 
speech (he adheres to the “ bow-wow”’ theory and gives 
one or two suggestive examples of the way in which it is 
possible to escape from the poultry yard to which Max 
Miller eternally doomed the onomatopeeists), he goes 
on to show the connection of the history of speech with 
the history of thought ; he devotes a chapter to metaphor, 
another to grammar, another to the question of spelling 
and spelling reform, others to purism and correct speech, 
and a final section to speech and education. One 
does not always agree with Mr. Willis, but one can never 
find him anything but very entertaining and stimulating. 
Within the limits of this short review it is impossible to 
discuss adequately all the subjects with which he deals. 
We shall confine ourselves, then, to a few comments on 
Mr. Willis’s last chapter, ‘‘ Speech and Education ’’— 
in many ways the most suggestive in the book. 

An uneducated person [says Mr. Willis] is known by his speech, 
or rather by his want of speech, by the narrowness of his range of 
expression and comprzhension. The reason of this deficiency is 
not hard to discover. Two-thirds of English words are borrowed 
from the Latin. Therefore, in order to understand the English 
language of to-day, it is necessary to have some knowledge of the 
elements of Latin. It is this knowledge which our Public Schools 
confer and which our national schools do not. 

A knowledge of the derivation of a word of foreign 
origin enables us to attach a definite, sensible image to it : 

It is utterly impossible to apprehend the ideas which these 
words [e.g., crude, coruscating, evolution] convey without the 
mediation of some sensible image; once a word becomes dis- 
connected with its sensible image it becomes useless, a mere 


encumbrance to the language, a piece of dropsical verbiage, a pitfall 
for the careless thinker, a cloak for sham learning, pseudo-science, 


‘and all manner of imposture. 


The profound truth of this statement is proved every day 
by a thousand illiterate journalists. The remedy, then, 
according to Mr. Willis, lies in the universal teaching of 
Latin. But the Public School master must not begin 
hurrahing too soon. Mr. Willis is entirely opposed to 
the methods and aims of the teaching of Latin at the 
Public Schools. To whip grammar and syntax into the 
young, to try to make them write correctly in a foreign 
idiom, seems to him ludicrous. Latin is valuable to us 
only for its vocabulary, and he would have the child 
taught as little grammar and syntax as possible. Hence 
the authors the child must read should not be of the 
Augustan period, should not write a language that is 
even copper Latin. They should be medieval writers, 
whose vocabulary is Latin, and whose grammar is wholly 
English or French or Italian or German, or whatever their 
native language happened to be. He suggests as a useful 
reading-book the ‘‘ Gesta Romanorum,” with its limpidly 
simple syntax and its often quite amusing stories. 

There is undoubtedly much to be said for Mr. Willis’s 
suggestion. It would be easy to find among. medieval 
writers plenty of works in prose and verse which should 
be a great deal less boring than Cicero, less incompre- 
hensibly alien than Horace. There is much pleasant 
reading, for example, in Guido delle Colonne’s “ Troy 
Book,” the syntax of which is even less Latin than that 
of the ‘‘ Gesta Romanorum’’; while the Christian hymns 
of St. Bernard’s school, of Adam of St. Victor and the 
rest, which often combine the highest poetical merit with 
easily comprehensible language and metre, would serve 
admirably as the basis of a child’s poetical education. 
It would be very interesting to see how Mr. Willis’s 
scheme worked out in practice. 
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IRISH PHILOSOPHY 


A SHort History oF Cettic Puitosopuy. By Herbert Moore 
Pim. (Dundalk, W. Tempest ; London, T. N, Foulis. 7s. 6d.) 


STUDENT of Irish writings in the vernacular knows 
that, with the exception of a few late fragmentary 
versions of scholastic texts, there is no formal 

philosophical composition in Gaelic. He is, therefore, 
tempted to generalize, and to declare that the Irish of 
medieval and pre-medizval times were not philosophically 
minded. But here he must reckon with Mr. Pim. 
Mr. Pim claims very reasonably that the “‘ world-dignity ” 
of a people is greatly enhanced by its original work in 
philosophy. “‘ Think,’ he cries, “of Greece and Rome 
without their philosophers!’’ For our part, we find it 
very easy to think of Rome, at all events, without its 
philosophers. But it is certain that to have adventured 
boldly in speculative thought is no small addition to the 
credentials of a nation. It is Mr. Pim’s task to prove that 
the Irish have produced a sufficient body of original 
philosophy to justify this claim. 

He supports his thesis partly by reference to actual 
philosophical writing immediately recognizable as such, 
partly by a drastic use of the method of allegorical 
interpretation. Of formal philosophers he assigns four 
to the Celts: Johannes Scotus Eriugena, Duns Scotus, 
Berkeley and Hutcheson. On this list it may be remarked 
that Eriugena was indubitably, as, his name implied, 
an Irishman ; Duns Scotus is a mysterious person of whose 
origin little is known, but it is extremely doubtful that 
he was born in Ireland ; and neither Berkeley nor Hutcheson 
would have admitted for a moment that they were Celts. 
The one philosopher of whose Celtic (or rather Irish) 
origin we can be absolutely assured is Johannes Scotus. 
His position in the history of medieval philosophy is a 
considerable one, and he is a legitimate glory of the Irish 
people. 

The philosophy of Johannes Scotus is commonly 
affiliated to Neo-Platonism. Mr. Pim agrees that his 
system “‘ resembled to a large extent the doctrine of the 
Neo-Platonists."” But he would have us believe that he 
‘“ derived much of his pantheism from the mass of thought 
by which he was surrounded in Ireland.” The chief 
aim of this book is to prove that such a “‘ mass of thought ” 
existed. We cannot say that we think that the case 
has been madeout. Mr, Pim’smethodissimple. Plato, we 
know, used myths to illustrate his philosophical doctrines. 
Now the old Irish legendary tales, says Mr. Pim, are just 
such myths, and the doctrines of the idealistic philosophy 
which they were composed to illustrate may be extracted 
from them by ingenious manipulation. The doctrines 
thus revealed are the ‘‘ mass of thought’’ from which 
Johannes Scotus derived his philosophy. 

The dangers of this method are obvious. The texts 
from which the doctrines are to be extracted are of various 
date and authorship. Though a considerable number of 
them have been published, there exists as yet no agreed 
arrangement and valuation of them. For instance, it 
is not yet clear how much they owe to the background of 
dark-age Latin tradition which was in the mind of their 
redactors. On p. 30 of this book Mr. Pim speaks as though 
he thought that the doctrine of the creation of the first 
man from the four elements was a part of Celtic mythology. 
It is in fact a general medieval theme deriving in all 
probability from the Book of Enoch. 

There is one main conclusion to be drawn from all this: 
that, until the early history of Irish literature has been 
investigated on normal lines, speculations of this kind 
are not very profitable, and can lead to no certain 
conclusions. 


x. ¥. 
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INDIAN NATIONALITY 


INDIAN NaTIONALITY. By R. N. Gilchrist. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

A History oF THE INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT. By Sir 
Verney Lovett, K.C.S.I. (Murray. 12s. net.) 


VEN those who have only been able during these 
recent years to follow what is happening in India 
at a distance of several thousand miles can appre- 

ciate to some extent the speed with which history is there 
in the making. It would have been incredible ten years 
ago that in 1920 not only would the beginnings of a 
system of self-government be actually set up in that 
country, but the Anglo-Indian official world openly profess 
its readiness to go on from to-day relinquishing by pro- 

tessive stages the administration to Indian hands. 
Those perhaps who see deepest into what is happening 
do not greet the changes exactly with light-hearted jubila- 
tion, as if India were now bound automatically to enter 
upon splendid days; they see no certainty of success, 
but they do see a great opportunity from which good or 
evil may come according to the way it is dealt with by 
the multitude of human personalities upon whose action and 
interaction the issue depends. They see the difficulties 
to be overcome. Anyone ignorant of them can learn 
about some, at any rate, from Professor Gilchrist’s little 
book on “ Indian Nationality.”’ 

The idea of ‘‘ India” as a national unity, calling for the 
devotion of the individual, is, as Professor Gilchrist makes 
clear, the outcome of quite recent conditions. It is a 
consequence of the whole of the peninsula having been 
brought under British supremacy. lf British rule had 
been limited to a single Indian country, say Bengal, we 
should probably have had a nationalism for which Bengal, 
not India, was the nation, the motherland. Even to-day 
the idea of India is active only in the minority whose 
education has extended their imagination beyond the 
bounds of their immediate environment. It has, of 
course, long been recognized by Indians that there is a 
culture characteristic of India as a whole, just as Europeans 
recugnize that there is a distinctive European culture ; 
but that cultural unity has no more implied a single 
nation in the political sense in India than it has done 
in Europe. Professor Gilchrist sets forth the difficulties 
in the way of constituting India a single nation—the 
divisions of language and religion and caste; yet he is 
hopeful, in spite of all, that the idea inspiring present-day 
Indian Nationalism—India one nation—will be realized 
in actual fact in the days to come. But he holds that this 
can only be a federal unity, in which the diversities of 
language and tradition and government continue. We 
may agree with him not only that this will be so, but that 
it is good that it should be so. Such an India would be 
one much more rich in interest and life than an India in 
which centralization suppressed variety. No doubt if 
India were ever left to battle for itself amid a world of 
strong fighting nations, it might seem necessary to Indians 
to subordinate every other consideration to that of 
efficiency secured by rigorous centralization. But it 
would mean the crushing out of much that might be gracious 
and pleasant in a life allowed, according to the diversities 
of race and region and history, to go its own way. And 
one hopes that the future world will be a more peaceful 
world, in which the peoples of India will have leisure to 
think of other things than efficiency in combat. 

The spirit of Professor Gilchrist’s book, in which the 
happenings of the present are looked at from the stand- 
point of the sedate historian, remote from the passions 
and animosities of the day, is highly commendable. It 
would be good for many inflamed minds to look at the 
facts, if only by a momentary detachment, in the same 
calm, comprehensive way. And there is one thing which 
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may strike an English reader as cheering when, with 
Professor Gilchrist, he surveys, in its large historical out- 
lines, the process by which an Indian nationality has been 
so far developed under the British raj—it is when looked 
at in its large outlines that the British raj, he may find, 
presents the most favourable aspect. The ugly things 
which have appeared in it from time to time—an Amritsar 
massacre, for instance—affect painfully enough those 
who stand so close to the structure that anything unsightly 
in the details of it may for the time being fill their field 
of vision. If we stand a little distance off and look at the 
structure as a whole, we do seem to see the progressive 
shaping and strengthening of the Indian peoples for one 
great Indian nation go forward through the century and a 
half during which our countrymen have had the control. 
Where there has been friction and bitterness it has been 
due to the blistering contact between individuals of a 
particular temperament and other individuals, and that 
is a kind of bitterness which happily may pass as the 
individuals who have caused it and felt it pass off the 
scene. On the other hand, an Englishman may cling to 
the hope that when British rule is looked back upon by 
a future generation, and its wide effects upen the popu- 
lation of India surveyed as a whole, the epithet 
‘beneficent ”’ will still remain attached to it. 

The criticism that may be made of Professor Gilchrist’s 
buok is not that its presentation of things is untrue, but 
that it too often reminds one of Charles Lamb’s description 
of the Scotchman : “‘ Persons of this nation are particularly 
fond of affirming a truth, which nobody doubts. They 
do not so properly affirm as annunciate it. They do 
indeed appear to have such a love of truth (as if, like virtue, 
it were valuable for itself) that all truth becomes equally 
valuable, whether the proposition that contains it be 
new or old, disputed or such as is impossible to become a 
subject of disputation.’’ Is Professor Gilchrist only being 
true to national type when he writes such a sentence as 
“The creation and maintenance «f a system of rights 
require the recognition, either explicit or implicit, of 
rights: in other words, the notion of citizenship mus* 
underlie the state’? This is not to say that the book 
does not contain a number of interesting facts and obser- 
vations worth making. If they were concentrated and 
the truisms and repetitions cut out, the book might 
perhaps be considerably reduced in size, but it would gain 
in effectiveness. 

Sir Verney Lovett, in his ‘‘ History of the Indian 
Nationalist Movement,” gives a narrative of recent events 
from the point of view of one who has been practically 
concerned in the administration of India. As might be 
expected, his book is mainly concerned to denionstrate 
the reality of the subversive agitation which compelled 
repressive measures on the part of the Government. 
What, however, is perhaps most remarkable in the book 
is the fact that at the present day a man like Sir Verney 
Lovett recognizes that the goal of self-government is one 
towards which it is natural and right that Indians should 
strive. There are passages which seem to show that 
Sir Verney is really aware that at the root of the whole 
Nationalist Movement is the desire for personal dignity. 
To find oneself a member of a subject race in one’s own 
land cannot but bea personal humiliation. Had Europeans 
come into India who treated the Indians as social and 
political equals, it is quite possible that no Nationalist 
Movement would ever have come into being. The 
individual Indian might have felt his personal dignity 
secured to him, as the member of a society of modern 
European culture, just as the men of Western Asia in 
Hellenistic and Roman times felt themselves Greeks. 
When, on the other hand, the individual Indian found 
his position in European society one of unchangeable 
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inferiority, it was natural that he should seek to rescue 
his dignity as a man by raising and glorifying, against the 
assumption of the West, that society of which he was 
born a member. In order that he might feel proud to 
be an Indian, he had to recreate an India which should 
hold as honourable a place among modern nations as the 
India of the past held among the then existing peoples of 
the earth. E. B. 


WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE 


THE CouNTRY TOWN; AND OTHER PorMs. By the late William 
John Courthope, C.B. With a Memoir by A. O. Prickard. 
(Oxford, University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

W. J. CourTHOPE, 1842-1917. By J. W. Mackail. (‘‘Proceedings of 
the British Academy.”’ (Milford. 1s. 6d. net.) 


12 ELIX opportunitate mortis isa well-known, if a some- 


wt 


what obliquecongratulation. There is no obliquity 

in posthumously congratulating anybody who has 
escaped a biography of the kind too frequently accorded 
of late to persons of some notoriety by others who do 
not possess the very rare gifts for the purpose, yet who, 
at the same time, has received appropriate and propor- 
tionate tributes such as these two memoir-essays by 
Mr. Mackail and Mr. Prickard. The two papers have 
acquired additional value from a certain collaboration 
or division of labour between their authors—Mr. Prickard’s 
dealing most with the life, Mr. Mackail’s (as becomes an 
Academic obituary) with the work; but there is no 
absolute wall of partition, and the two are complementary 
rather than merely cumulative. 

There is no doubt that a sufficiently enterprising and 
industrious member of the class that ‘* adds a new terror 
to death’’ might easily have made a volume—perhaps 
even two, for such things have been done—out of 
Mr. Courthope. He had to the full that Public School 
and University education on which almost any required 
amount can be built. He had a long and successful 
official career. He occupied one of the most individual 
(perhaps the most individual of all) academic posts in 
the three kingdoms—the Oxford Professorship of Poetry. 
And after in youth doing original work of not a little 
brilliancy, he betook himself to criticism, with the result— 
and not the only one—of accomplishing the most elaborate 
history of his professorial subject in English that has 
yet been composed. Nor was this, in Christopher North’s 
sarcastic phrase on himself and Jeffrey, ‘‘ mere porter’s 
work.” Whether Mr. Courthope’s critical position was 
one fully worked out ; whether it was entirely intelligible 
to others, or even quite completely commanded by himself, 
may be a question, and more than one question. That 
it was deliberately taken, and was one by no means merely 
prepared for him by predecessors, is quite certain. 

Mr. Prickard has pointed out that something of this 
critical attitude was more than foreshadowed in the 
Prize Essay on ‘‘ The Genius of Spenser” so long ago as 
1868. Neither then nor afterwards did Mr. Courthope 
do justice to Spenser; but he did, in a certain sense, 
justice to himself by announcing his critical position, 
or one side of it, clearly enough. As Mr. Prickard puts 
it, this was the axiom, or at least the theory, that 
“the greatest poets have shown themselves to be such 
by the harmonious blending of two or more opposite 
tendencies forced on them by the conditions of time 
and national history.” He thought that this “ test’ 
could be satisfactorily applied to Chaucer, Milton and 
Pope; that Spenser failed under it. It would be quite 
out of place here to argue over the correctness of these 
applications or the reality and sufficiency of the “test” 
itself, though the present writer would have no objection 
to doing so. But it is obvious that a critic who lays 
down such a test, or set of tests—for it will of course be 
seen that “the conditions of time and nationa? history ’ 
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complicate enormously, while they also restrict, the 
“harmonious blending of opposite tendencies ’’—indicates 


very clearly, though from some points of view rather 


fatally, his own limitations. He will not approach his 
subject with the question—at once as simple as indivi- 
duality, and as wide as the universe—‘‘ Does this strike 
me as poetry?” following it up with “How?” and 
“Why?” if he thinks proper. He will constantly have 
his eye on his tests, and will have to satisfy himself first 
that there are the opposite tendencies, then that they are 
harmonized, then that this is done under the conditions, 
etc., before he ‘‘ passes’ the poet. And this is practically 
what Mr. Courthope did in the abundant and sometimes 
distinguished critical exercises of his ‘remaining half- 
century. His principles led him sometimes into what at 
any rate seemed to others, even when they agreed with 
him politically, unfortunate confusions of politics and 
literature; into, as it again seemed to others, undue 
‘‘ dumping ”’ of social and historical matter on the ground 
of pure letters; sometimes perhaps even into actual 
literary heresy of the worst kind, as in his depreciation of 
lyric. But at all events it and his other “ Neoclassic”’ 
beliefs gave him a definite standpoint of his own, and 
one from which not valueless correcting sights could be 
given and taken. 

In his own early original work something of this 
“harmony of opposites” might perhaps be seen when 
compared with this criticism. It is a long time since 
the present writer saw ‘‘ Ludibria Lune,’ which appears 
never to have been reprinted. But his impression of it 
is more favourable than either of the commentators 
before us seems to have formed—whether from personal 
judgment or from contemporary opinion, especially 
Conington’s, is not quite clear. The “ Paradise of Birds ”’ 
which followed was, and has remained, an admitted 
success. But official duties and the additional occupation 
of editing Pope after Elwin, and writing his own extensive 
** History,” not to mention some minor things, seem to 
have dried up his vein for verse except very occasionally. 
Some of the occasional exceptions have been deservedly 
collected in this little volume. The earliest and by far 
the best thing in the book, ‘‘ An Evening in Sussex,” 
in very graceful octosyllables, dates from 1863. It stands 
between two other poems (‘‘ The Country Town ” [Lewes] 
and ‘‘ Hop-Picking ’’) on the same county, which thus 
possessed two contrasted Laureates at the same time in 
Mr. Courthope and Mr. Kipling. Both, though one is in 
Spenserian and the other in heroic couplets, reflect that 
strong preference for eighteenth-century poetry which marked 
Mr. Courthope’s later days. ‘‘ The Chancellor’s Garden” 
is also in Spenserians, but attempts the original style. 
There are two war poems—for 1900 and 1914 respectively : 
and two excellent stanzas on the theme ‘‘ Labuntur Anni,” 
with as excellent translations into Greek and Latin by 
the late Professor Butcher. Last but one come soma 
verses on the ‘Lac D’Oo,” which may be either Mr. 
Courthope’s or Mr. Paul Willert’s. From internal eviderce 
the present writer would ziot assign them to the former. 
However this may be, the book is decidedly welcome, 
for the text as well as for the memoir. You cannot 
reasonably ask of a critic that he shall write poetry of 
the highest class; and he is quite entitled to write, or at 
least publish, none at al]. But it may be demanded of 
him that he shall not write, or at any rate shall not publish, 
bad poetry; and it is a sort of not too flaunting feather 
in his cap that he shows himself able to write poetry in 
this or that degree good. It rounds off that character, 
‘“a scholar and a gentleman,” which Mr. Courthope’s 


other work amply vindicates for him, and which, in yet 
other ways, Mr. Prickard and Mr. Mackail fitly commemo- 
rate, and not a few of his contemporaries and acquaintanccs 
will gladly countersign. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY- 
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A GREAT INVENTOR 


Tue Lire anp Work oF Sir Hiram S. Maxim. By P. F. Mottelay. 
(Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 


HE list of patents obtained by Sir Hiram Maxim 
fills eleven and a half pages of small print. 
They cover just fifty years, the first being granted 
in August, 1866, and the last in August, 1916, and they 
range from an “ Improvement in irons for curling hair” 
to “ Improvements relating to the conversion of heavy 
hydrocarbons into lighter hydrocarbons.’” A compre- 
hensive account of such a career would obviously be 
unreadable ; Mr. Mottelay has wisely chosen to present 
us with a few sample inventions in order to illustrate the 
characteristics of Sir Hiram’s mind. He has naturally 
chosen those relating to machine guns, powders, explosives 
and so on, for Sir Hiram’s fame is indissolubly bound up, 
in the popular mind, with the great advance in the means 
of destruction which formed part of the general progress 
of the last fifty years. 

The first great leap forward was, of course, the Maxim 
gun. Sir Hiram had long puzzled over the problem of 
utilizing the recoil of a gun and making it do useful work, 
and finally he hit on a device whereby the recoil could be 
made to load and fire the gun automatically. No hand- 
worked gun could compete with it. In the German com- 
petitive trials the little Maxim gun shot off its 333 
cartridges in half-a-minute and mortised a large hole 
through the very centre of the bull’s-eye. The Emperor 
placed his hand on the Maxim gun and said, “ That is 
the gun; there is no other.’”’ It was indeed a notable 
improvement, as the Soudan campaign showed. With 
the Gardner guns, which frequently became jammed, the 
British soldiers could not always stop the rush of the 
savage Soudanese swordsmen, and the advance of civili- 
zation in Egypt was thereby hampered. With the Maxim 
gun the advance was assured. 

Sir Hiram next turned his attention to powders and 
high explosives. His insight was remarkable and _ his 
work in this connection of the greatest importance. 
Although not the first to do so, he independently invented 
a picric acid explosive, an explosive which can shatter 
a strong steel shell into fine dust. This magnificent 
substance is, however, somewhat recalcitrant, and for 
that reason its practical application in blowing up ships 
is unfortunately limited. Nevertheless, as an important 
constituent, it is found in thirty-nine of the explosives 
listed in the ‘‘ British Service Dictionary of Explosives.” 

In the course of his experiments Sir Hiram had been 
led to ponder over the cause of erosion in large guns. 
It occurred to him that it was due to the gas passing the 
driving band at the instant of firing. He at once 
thought of a remedy. If the passage of the gas be opposed 
by a semi-plastic substance which is momentarily put 
under a pressure considerably higher than the pressures 
of the powder gases, erosion will be prevented and the 
life of a gun increased ten to twenty times. Canet, in 
Paris, was convinced by Sir Hiram’s reasoning, but went 
on to say that it would never be adopted as “ there is no 
country where those who have any say in the matter are 
not interested either directly or indirectly in the production 
of guns, or of steel for making guns.” Sir Hiram’s 
subsequent attempts to have his invention tested in this 
country convinced him that Canet was right. It is an 
interesting sidelight on the difficulties with which progress, 
even so popular a form of progress, has to contend. 

Apart from his inventions, Sir Hiram Maxim does not 
exist in Mr. Mottelay’s pages. He is presented to us, 
by omission, as a man wholly absorbed in mechanical 
and chemical devices. Perhaps this is, essentially, a just 
picture. We cannot imagine Sir Hiram taking any very 
wide view of his activities. His reaction to a mechanism 
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was independent of the purpose of the mechanism ; it was 

simple and instantaneous; he wanted to understand it 

and make it work better. It was a mere accident of 

circumstance, of the fact that he was born into a modern 

civilized community, that directed his inexhaustible 

a and ingenuity to perfecting the means of destroying 
e. 


AN AMATEUR PSYCHOLOGIST 


— BarRIER. By the Rev. A. V. Magee. (Skeffington. 
Ss. net.) 


ROM an author who sets out “to investigate 
seriously some psychic problems and to show 
. . . that the Church has means of communicating 
{with the dead] more certain than the séance,”’ the public 
is justified in asking some knowledge of the canons of 
evidence, some proof of independent study of the question, 
and, at the least, some knowledge of the work of the present 
century on such questions as trance-mediumship. Not 
one of these conditions is fulfilled in Mr. Magee’s work. 
We find a story of an anonymous professional medium, 
narrated by an unnamed letter-writer to an unnamed 
recipient, put forward as a case for which neither animal 
magnetism (explained as electrical in its nature) nor lying 
spirits nor the subliminal self will account. It has not 
occurred to the author to cross-question his witness, nor 
to make inquiries into the facts for himself, or even 
into the medium’s reputation ; yet these are precautions 
that no serious investigator would dream of omitting. 
A resolution to avoid barren scepticism and _ blind 
credulity is no excuse for writing that ‘‘ it is a well-known 
fact that in spirit control the medium takes on the likeness 
of the controlling spirit,’’ and following it up with the 
dictum that the case of Mrs. Piper does not ‘‘ command 
assent.’’ The author’s references to the Piper case reveal 
his ignorance of what has been written on it during 
the last twenty years, and his theory of the case—lying 
spirits—does not even explain the most elementary 
facts. In her trances the hand of Mrs. Piper wrote 
scripts purporting to be the work of deceased human 
beings ; the facts detailed in them were unknown to the 
normal Mrs. Piper, and were grouped in a manner to 
suggest to friends of the deceased that the consciousness 
of the latter still survived. But where it has been a 
question of reading a sealed letter, written by a deceased 
person and known only to him, the failures have been 
unbroken by a solitary success. If the author’s lying 
spirits can ransack the mind: of the dead and put forward 
a colourable representation of a supposed communicator, 
there is no reason to suppose that the contents of a sealed 
letter would be beyond their reach. Even if this were 
not so, there is no assignable ground for the actions of the 
supposed lying spirits; nor yet does the form of the 
communications suggest that their activity is involved. 
Not only is the author’s judgment seriously at fault 
in the Piper case, but he shows no signs of having so 
much as glanced at anything besides the twenty-year-old 
book by M. Sage, which was not, even as a new work, 
a wholly satisfying popularization of the earlier Piper 
reports; he knows neither the reports themselves at 
first hand nor the discussions of them by Mrs. Sidgwick 
and other writers. His second chapter contains some 
vague talk about the powers of the subliminal; but 
it has not occurred to him to suggest that much of the 
confusion and positive error in trance communications 
may be due to the interaction of the medium’s subliminal 
with the communicating intelligence ; yet it is a far more 
probable hypothesis than lying spirits. Mr. Magee’s 
total ignorance of method, wedded to almost total ignor- 
ance of facts and neglect of the work of experts, does 
not make for edification. 
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GERMANY AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


GERMANY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By G. P. Gooch. 
(Longmans. 14s. net.) 


ARLY in this excellent book Mr. Gooch quotes 
Wordsworth’s famous lines : 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 

Youth is not a necessity for sympathy with revolutionary 
movements, since Campe, the Brunswick pedagogue, was 
advanced in years when he went to France, and wrote 
ecstatically: ‘‘Is it really true that I am in Paris; that 
the new Greeks and Romans whom I see around me were 
only a few weeks ago Frenchmen?” But it is just as 
well to be young when thrones are tottering, because 
then the discovery that the glittering thing which takes 
their place is not wholly gold can be endured, or even 
ignored. The great Germans who ruled the world of 
letters when the Bastille fell were mostly middle-aged, 
with the “ Aufklarung ”’ and the “‘ Sturm und Drang”’ behind 
them. So when to the fall of the Bastille there succeeded 
the September massacres, and to the September massacres, 
the executions of the King and Queen, they inevitably 
took refuge in conservatism. Friedrich Schlegel went 
some distance along the road of reform before he side- 
slipped into the classics, and that wonderful old man, 
Kant, actually took a long stride towards democracy ; 
““my whole being shudders,” said he, ‘“‘ when I think of 
serfdom.’” But most of them were content with the 
benevolent despots they knew, even if they cannot 
altogether have blinked the fact that in many cases the 
despotism vastly exceeded the benevolence. ‘‘ We must 
make citizens,” wrote Schiller, “‘ before we present them 
with a constitution.” 

Revolutions indeed, unless, like the Risorgimento, they 
are but lightly touched by civil bloodshed, seldom bear 
close scrutiny. If we compare the experiences of Peard, 
Garibaldi’s Englishman, and those other Englishmen whom 
George Meredith commemorated in “ Vittoria,’ with the 
Germans in France, as described by Mr. Gooch in some 
chapters of exceptional interest, we perceive at once a 
melancholy contrast. We get, for instance, the charming 
Georg Forster racing off to Paris with wild hope in his 
heart, only to break that heart. Adam Lux offered himself 
in his despair a willing victim to the manes of Charlotte 
Corday. And then there is Anacharsis Cloots, a man of 
extreme views, but not the bloodthirsty buffoon that 
Carlyle imagined him to be, who died on the scaffold 
with a smile on his lips, claiming the grim privilege to be 
the last of the batch to mount it. The infamous ex-monk 
Schneider perambulated Alsace, on the other hand, with a 
portable guillotine. No, the Revolution, as viewed at 
close quarters, was not nice, nor was its appearance on 
German soil agreeable. The Emigrés, with their swagger 
and competition for food in the market-places, had already 
given France a bad name. The soldiers of Custine, who 
followed them, fraternized with citizens who donned the 
tricolour, but soon displayed all the vices of an army of 
occupation, more especially as their currency assumed the 
form of depreciated assignats. ‘“‘ Liberté, égalité ou la 
mort! ’’ wrote a disillusioned Bonn patriot, “the only 
change needed in this formula is the substitution of ‘ et’ 
for ‘ou.’” And yet it is remarkable how reluctantly 
the various Governments entered upon the war, how 
those who could find a decent excuse declared themselves 
neutral, and how they all grasped at the first pretext of 
peace. The Duke of Brunswick, the commander-in-chief, 
was French at heart, and had actually flirted with a 
proposal that he should lead the French troops, when it 
seemed as if the war might be confined to France and 
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Austria. His notorious manifesto with its extravaganc- 
of phrase was merely the modern, journalist’s equivalen 
of ‘‘ good copy.” ; 

The fondness of the French for abstract ideas was, In 
any case, antipathetic to the German temperament, which, 
in the eighteenth century at any rate, adhered vigorously 
to the concrete. ‘‘ We have no Paris,’ Brandes com 
plained, “no city, no common goal.” There was no 
centre of light, that is, whence the gospel of the rights of 
man could irradiate the land, and, as Brandes went on 
to remark, if the Mainzer stirred, the Hessian moved 
against him. Particularism inevitably bound down the 
Germans to local and partial reforms, and in States like 
Baden and Saxe-Weimar, and in Bavaria, when Montgelas 
was at the elbow of a well-intentioned Elector, the result 
was a contented, if supine population. For that reason 
the excesses in France not unnaturally produced a diversion 
from the splendid generalities of Rousseau to the definite 
doctrine of Burke. English models had long been popular 
in the North, notably in the Free City of Hamburg, where 
corporate life pulsed strongly and where trade pointed 
steadily westwards. They received a general circulation 
through Burke’s “ Reflections,” one of the most cogent 
treatises that have ever issued from the press. Much of 
his reasoning reads nowadays, no doubt, like pure 
reactionary hysteria, and we are inclined to forget that 
it had any constructive side at all. But here again the 
nearness of the French Revolution and its contagious 
possibilities have to be remembered. ‘‘ Burke’s ‘ Reflec 
tions,’ ”’ Jacobi wrote to Heyne, “ will delight you beyond 
words” ; it was to Burke that Niebuhr directed his pupils 
for political principles, holding that the constitutional 
monarchy, as settled by the Whigs in 1688, had saved 
England. We who remember the baseness of Bolingbroke 
and the corruption of the Pelhams, Bute and North may 
sometimes doubt, with Lecky, if the prize was worth the 
price, but to disturbed German minds the Revolution of 
1688 seemed, and rightly, a safer guide than that of 1789. 

Down to the close of the first Revolutionary war, the point 
at which Mr. Gooch’s admirable book practically ends, 
the moral influence of the French Revolution on Germany, 
though by no means negligible, was far from vital. Pitt's 
agents, Heathcote and the rest of them, believed that every 
city was swarming with Jacobite agents, and that the 
Masons and Illuminati were in active alliance with them: 
Those last picturesque impostors seem to have got on the 
nerves of the British Government with the full awesome 
force that secret societies can exercise upon respectable 
officials. But Pitt was ill served throughout the crisisg 
except by Lord Malmesbury and one or two more; Mm 
Paris, for instance, there was Miles, whom Lord Rosebery 
has severely but correctly dubbed an old fool. In reality, 
despite alarmist reports, the waters of that formless thing 
that was Germany were but slightly ruffled, and darkness 
still brooded on the face of the deep. Later on, when 
Napoleon imported the principles of the French Revolution 
into Germany to serve his own purposes, It was a very 
different matter, as Mr. Gooch indicates in some chapters 
that are in the nature of an epilogue. If elaborated, they 
would make another book as good as this one, and it is to 
be hoped that he will write it at his learned leisure. 

A small grumble to end with. As Mr. Gooch Ss chapters 
are long and full of facts they would have been improved 
by the equipment of analytical ‘‘ contents.” The index, 
too, is on the meagre side. ot @ 


Tur Y.M.C.A. Havre Book Room has been transferred 
to Mansfield House, 89, Barking Road, as an East-End 
Literary Centre ‘lending library, sale of books, pictures and 
music, poetry and drama readings, civics). It will be re- 
opened on Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., by Mr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, chairman of the World Association for Adult Education. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S LAST 
NOVEL 


Harvest. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Collins. 7s. net.) 
F we attempt to analyse the feeling of respect with 
| which we regard the large body of conscientious work 
produced by Mrs. Humphry Ward, we find that it 
springs from the fact that the angel who handed her the 
pen was never other than the “‘ stern daughter of the voice 
of God.”” She recognized the problems with which her 
generation was faced ; she felt it was her duty so to state, 
to to explain those problems that men and women who 
were thrown into confusion at the thought of strange ideas 
and theories escaping from their cages and running loose 
in society should be comforted and calmed by the spectacle 
of many a noble man, many a gracious lady bringing them 
to heel, teaching them to bear harness and to carry them up 
heights too steep for the pedestrian, too narrow for the 
easy carriage. 

In her early novels and in those of her prime we are 
never for a page unconscious of the deliberate task which 
she has set herself ; the plot, the story, is the least important 
thing. What is important is the messages that her 
characters have to deliver; she sees herself, we fancy, 
as the person at the great house, receiving these messages 
and translating them to the eager, inquiring crowd about 
the gates, and then—returning to the library. For who 
can imagine Mrs. Humphry Ward away from that decorous 
apartment, that discreet and dignified room with its 
heavy door shutting out the unmeasured tones of existence, 
its high windows letting in the pale light of the English 
country ? Here she interviewed Life, polished and agreeable 
Life with an intellectual brow, an easy carriage, thoughtful 
eyes; ardent, rebellious Life, Diana in a plumed hat 
ready to die for the Cause ; timid, underfed Life, coughing 
behind a thread glove; and honest, stupid Life, twisting 
a cap, grinning and pulling a forelock. The light gleams 
upon the books and upon the table with its paper and pens. 
One by one, or so many of them together in a prearranged 
order, the figures enter, yield the information they are 
expected to yield and depart, or are, more properly, 
removed, conducted, seen off the premises, with a quiet firm 
sentence ortwo... 

But the inaudible and noiseless foot of Time passed and 
repassed, and the problems which had seemed to her so 
worth the solving seemed to dissolve, and with them her 
intense intellectual efforts. With the disappearance of 
the rich difficulties came the unbaring of the plot. She 
seemed to see how weak it was, how scarcely it held, and 
her later books rely upon the story. They are failures for 
this reason. She had no idea of what happened to those 
people when they had left the library ; her imagination was 
poor—her sympathy did not extend beyond a kind of 
professional sympathetic interest. 

The modern world came streaming through the library, 
making all sorts of strange demands, ceaseless, careless, 
changing even as she watchedit. And the spectacle of the 
no longer youthful, of the woman tired and unfiagging, 
trying to keep pace with the mood of the moment, is not 
without pathos. 

She cannot be judged by ‘“ Harvest.” It is a plain 
mystery novel; it bears the impress of her desire to 
emerge from the library and to walk in the cornfields—in 
the new land which is war-time England. But she is 
unhappy in such surroundings and her serenity is gone. 

K. M. 


A MEMORIAL exhibition of the work of Camille Pissarro, 
the famous French Impressionist painter, who died in 1903, 
will be opened next Wednesday at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square. The collection will contain some of the 
artist’s best-known pictures and a representative gathering 
of his drawings and etchings. 
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PRESSED FLOWERS 


A Lost Love. By Ashford Owen. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 


HIS little book was first published in 1854. In the 
monograph which precedes it we are told by the 
author how she was not above the age of twenty- 

four when she wrote it, and how it brought her famous 
friends and fame. Browning, Tennyson and Swinburne 
she kindled ; as to the Carlyles, she gives us not only a 
glimpse of them ‘at home’’—was ever a couple more 
spied upon ?—but a view of Carlyle, alone, in the South 
of France, standing, as it were, in flowery fields, in the 
shadow of lemon trees, and shaking his fist at the bare 
mountains—‘ those starved pantries.” If‘ A Lost Love” 
had been a gentle carrying on of the monograph, if it had 
been permitted us to go on turning over the author's 
album, listening to her account of where the sprig of 
holly was pulled, and who was by when she gathered the 
aster, we should have found it more beguiling than the 
formal, rather dark little novel which kind hands have 
brought into the light again. 

It is pleasant to think of the grave young girl choosing a 
pen, and having found a pen to her liking, sitting down 
in her grave young way, and steeling herself for the great 
moment when the hero, brilliant and flashing creature, 
asks his affianced bride whether she cannot yet make up 
her mind to call him by his Christian name ; it is pleasant, 
but the pleasure is a trifle pale. We read of the uncom- 
fortable house where Georgy Sandon lived and made brown- 
holland covers for her nagging aunt, and went on a visit 
to a house where she met the most perfect man who 
ever took a young girl down to dinner; we read of how 
she ran away to London and was found by that same 
young man outside a pastrycook’s, where she had been 
for a glass of water, and of how he carried her to his 
mother’s house, where she begged most pitifully to be 
allowed to go to Brighton before she swooned away. 
And while we follow the course of their loves we realize 
that “it is not to be.’”’ The charmer whose letter has 
never reached James Erskine reappears. and Georgy 
makes the supreme renunciation. We are not spared her 
pining away and dying, leaving James Erskine’s only 
present to her to his little daughter ; we are not spared 
the child’s running up to her papa to show the bright 
thing and his ‘touching the fair curls while memories . . . 
memories . . . 

These are pressed flowers: the fashion for them is no 
more. They are not to be laughed at or condemned, but 
we have too little time to languish over them. Neverthe- 
less, now and again, when Miss Ashford Owen forgot how 
solemn a thing it is to be a writer and to know all there 
is to know about Love and Death, she gives us a delicious 
little scene, as when Constance Everett runs up and down 
the passage in her ravishing little nightcap. 


“It CONVEGNO: RiIvIsTA DI LETTERATURA E DI TUTTE 
LE ARTE”’ (Milan, Via Canova 235, 3 lire), seems likely to be 
one of the best of the many reviews which have appeared 
in Italy since the war. The second number contains not a 
few stai turns in its programme. Time will show whether it 
means to continue on these lines or to settle down with a 
regular stock company. There are characteristic contri- 
butions from Panzini and Linati, while Eugenio Levi writes 
interestingly on the small part played by the 1eal poor in 
literature. Professor Donadoni puts up a sound defence of 
Pascoli’s poetry against Croce, who has recently returned to 
the attack with an article on ‘‘ Paulo Ucello”’ in La Critica. 
The title “ Il Filosofo e il Francescano’’ indicates the point 
of view. Of special interest is Prezzolini’s plain-spoken 
review of post-war literature in Italy. Though the output 
has doubled, he considers that the quality has deterioratea, 
while the outlook has not changed. There are notes on 
literature, art and music. 
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MARGINALIA 


MONG the discourses of the Abbé Jér6éme Coignard 
I remember a noble dissertation about tables. 
Common and, in the cheaper restaurants, frequently 
unclean as the table may be, it is yet a respectable and 
a noble piece of furniture. It supports the nourishment 
by which man lives both in the body and in the sou! ; it 
supports his food and his books. It is the symbol of the 
most delicate carnal pleasure as well as of the most satisfying 
pleasure of the mind. For me, being, by necessity rather 
than by choice, a person of frugal and abstemious habits, 
the table is above all a symbol of studiousness. When my 
table groans it is beneath the weight of high thinking, not 
of high living. Even when high thinking begins to pall, 
when the assaults of the demon, charged with the propaga- 
tion of the deadly sin of greed, become irresistible—even 
then my orgies are mostly imaginative, and it is still to 
a book that I must have recourse. 

This book, which has been my stay and comfort in many 
a melancholy hour, is ‘‘ The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Knight, Opened,” a work that seems to have made its 
first appearance in 1669, a few years after its author’s 
death, and of which the most readily accessible edition is 
the excellent reprint issued by Mr. Lee Warner, for the 
Medici Society, in 1910. Sir Kenelm Digby is one of those 
unbelievable characters to whom one returns with never- 
failing delight and surprise. The existence, in a dull, 
mechanical, orderly universe, of these fantastic creatures is 
one of the things that make one proud of being a member 
of the human species and proud of belonging, in particular, 
to that nation which has probably produced more eccentrics 
than any other of the tribes of man. I do not propose in 
this article to tell the story of Digby’s adventures, spiritual 
or otherwise ; his memoirs (which, by the way, badly need 
reprinting) deserve an article to themselves : his scientific 
theories and experiments another. In this place I shall 
speak only of that curious by-product of his restless 
activity, the cookery book which has come down to us 
under the title of ‘“‘ The Closet Opened.”’ 


It is in the pages of this work that I go feasting when the 
delights of high thinking grow stale. One feeds better 
with Digby than with Mrs. Beeton or any other of his 
successors. From no modern cookery book can one 
derive that sense of lavishness, of sumptuous prodigality, 
which makes itself felt in every one of Digby’s receipts. 
I open the book at random and discover how one must 
make a White Pot. ‘‘ Take three quarts of cream,” the 
receipt begins (let it be six, Isay ; there must be nostinting), 

and put into it the yolks of twelve eggs.”” Digby’s lordly 
appetite makes nothing of a couple of capons, eight or ten 
pounds of beef and three gallons of bouillon for a single 
dish. And when the whole concoction is on the boil he 
likes to throw in a quart or two of white wine and perhaps 
a gallon of cream. 


He is, as one might have expected from his interest in 
medicine, an expert in herbal matters. For one receipt 
we are bidden to “take Rue, Agrimony, Wormwood, 
Celandine, Sage, Balm, Mugwort, Dragons, Pimpernel, 
Marygold, Fetherfew, Burnet, Sorrel and Elicampane-roots 
scraped and sliced small. Scabious, Wood-betony, Brown- 
Mayweed, Mints, Avence, Tormentil, Carduus benedictus 
and Rosemary as much as of anything else, and Angelica 
if you will.”” He includes even tulips among his edible 
herbs. Here is a very seasonable receipt which I should 
like to see made use of : 


“In the Spring (about the beginning of May) the flowry-leaves 
of Tulips do fall away and there panei writin them the end of 
the stalk, which in time will turn to seed. Take that seedy end, 
(then very tender) and pick from it the little excrescencies about it, 
and cut it into short pieces, and boil them and dress them as you 
would do Peas; and they will taste like Peas and be very savoury.” 
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The frequency with which our earlier literature makes 
mention of possets renders interesting the following ex- 
ae receipt for the concoction of one of these forgotten 

rinks : 


“ Take half a pint of Sack, and as much Rhenish wine, sweeten 
them to your taste with Sugar. Beat ten yolks of Eggs, and eight 
of whites exceeding well, first taking out the Cocks-tread, and if 
you will the skins of the yolks ; sweeten these also and pour them 
to the wine, add a stick or two of Cinnamon bruised; setthis upon 
a Chafing-dish to heat strongly, but not to boil; but it must begin 
to thicken. In the mean time boil for a quarter of an hour three 
pints of cream seasoned duly with Sugar and some Cinnamon in it. 
Then take it off from boiling, but let it stand near the fire, that it 
may continue scalding hot whiles the wine is heating. When both 
are as scalding-hot as they can be without boiling, pour the Cream 
into the wine from as high as you can. When all is in, set it upon 
the fire to stew for one eighth of an hour. Then sprinkle all about 
the top of it the juyce of a quarter part of a Limon ; and if you 
will, you may strew Powder of Cinnamon and Sugar, or Amberg- 
greece upon it.” 


There can be no doubt that anyone accustomed to 
drinking possets would turn up his nose at the most 
elaborate of American drinks. And what constitutions 
they must have had! Receipts like these encourage one 
to believe what one had hitherto supposed to be a mere 


vulgar error — that we are but weaklings compared 
ose our fathers. ‘‘ Theirs was the giant age before the 
ood.” 


But Digby’s speciality was metheglin or mead (he appears 
to use the two terms indifferently, though it is said that 
a distinction was once drawn between them). The first 
hundred pages of his book are filled with receipts for making 
honey drinks. He evidently took the greatest pains to 
procure the best from all quarters. A correspondent writes 
and tells him how metheglin is made in Liége. From 
“ Master Webbe, who maketh the King’s Meathe,”’ he gets 
an excellent formula. My Lady Hungerford’s white 
metheglin is exceedingly praised ; the Countess of Bulling- 
brooke furnishes a receipt ; Sir Thomas Gower’s metheglin 
for health is described, and several pages are filled by 
““my own considerations for making of meathe.” Lady 
Stuart has a metheglin for the colick and stone, Lord Hollis 
an excellent Hydromel, the Countess of Newport is an 
expert on cherry wine... 


One has a pleasing vision of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
note - book in hand, walking round the kitchens of 
all the great houses where he spent his week-ends. An 
enormous, Herculean figure, curly and floridly handsome 
like some Greek god of the worst period, one sees him 
cross-questioning the cook and the butler, copying out 
extracts from the kitchen books, sipping critically the 
home-brewed drinks, taking and giving advice on the 
fermenting of cider, the pickling of capons, the making of 
“marmulate.” From the bailiff’s wife he will learn that 
the best way to cram chickens is to 
“stone a pound of Raisins of the Sun, and beat them in a Mortar 
to Pulp; pour a quart of Milk upon them and let them soak so all 
night. Next morning stir them well together, and put to them so 
much Crumbs of Grated stale white bread as to bring it to a soft 
paste, work all well together and lay it in the trough before the 
chickens (which must not be above six in a pen, and keep it very 
clean) and let a candle be by them all night. The delight of this 
meat will make them eat continually ; and they will be so fat 
(when they are but of the bigness of a Black-bird) that they wil 
not be able to stand, but lie down upon their bellies to eat.” 


Some day, when I possess a landed estate, with cows 
and hens working overtime to produce the requisite 
quantity of cream and eggs, I shall put Digby’s principles 
into practice. I will drink posset, I will eat white pot 
and Lady Portland’s mince pies. It is useless to pretend 
that one can derive as much pleasure from the printed 
score as from music actually performed. To-day I content 
myself with the score, I feast in the imagination alone ; 


but a time will come, a time will come. . 
AUTOLYCUS. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, April 30, 1920. 
Ir is significant of the break with the Anglicized literary 
tradition of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
that the Irish writers of that period have simply not existed 
for the readers and writers of modern Irish literature. When 
the Irish Theatre was the subject of general discussion in the 
foreign press, critics rarely failed to preface their essays on 
the subject with references to Goldsmith and Sheridan as 
proofs of the existence of a national talent for dramatic 
writing. Yet, for the first time in its history, the Irish Theatre 
has this week produced an eighteenth-century comedy by an 
Irishman, to wit, Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Good-natur’d Man.’’ It is 
nearly forty years since this play has been seen in a Dublin 
theatre. The more popular ‘“‘She Stoops to Conquer,” as 
well as the Sheridan comedies, have been less neglected, 
owing chiefly to the visits of English repertory companies, 
but, on the whole, our interest in the building up of a national 
literature and drama during the last thirty years has not 
extended to the forerunners of Anglo-Irish literature. The 
charm and success of this revival of Goldsmith show that we 
have players, and a public, which can appreciate the pleasant 
humour of those artificial but living comedies. Now that Mr. 
Lennox Robinson’s thoughts have turned in that direction 
he might well consider the revival of other plays of the period. 
A courageous, but ill-rewarded group of amateurs tried 
many years ago to produce a play which, although older 
than ‘‘ The Good-natur’d Man,” has a definite contem- 
porary appeal which is not shared by either Goldsmith’s or 
Sheridan’s work. I refer to Charles Macklin’s ‘‘ The True- 
Born Irishman,’ produced at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in 
1762. This comedy is actually a Sinn Fein document, having 
for its leading motive, and the source of all its humour, the 
absurdities of the pseudo-English Irish, the type known in this 
country as ‘“‘ West Britons.’’ Long before Maria Edgeworth 
conceived the Lady Clonbrony of ‘‘ The Absentee,’’ Macklin 
described the wife of the patriotic Murrogh O’Dogherty, a 
lady whose contempt for everything Irish is as ridiculous as 
her sedulous aping of all things English. If the Abbey Theatre 
would revive this play there would be an ideal combination 
of actuality and history, both literary and social. The great 
weakness of the Irish Theatre has been its too exclusive pre- 
occupation with peasant plays. If it will not enlarge its 
repertory by the performance of translated European drama, 
then it should rescue our literary ancestors from the oblivion 

to which we in particular have apparently consigned them. 
There has always been room for a difference of opinion 
amongst authors and publishers as to how far the circulation 
of a book is assisted or impeded by favourable or unfavourable 
reviews. In this connection the experience of Irish writers 
is paradoxical, and may serve as an epilogue to what I wrote 
here,a few weeks ago, concerning the failure of certain classes 
of English publications to reach the Irish public. With some 
notable exceptions, the best of our current books have been 
well received by the English press, but, alas! there does not 
appear to be any corresponding demand from the public. 
The London bookshops make a show of precisely the same 
type of Irish literature as their Dublin colleagues of English. 
When the reviewers have been praising some new Irish author, 
I have looked in vain for any sign of the work in question in 
the places where one would expect to find it. To judge by 
circulation and the publicity supplied by the booksellers, 
nobody in England wants anything more novel or substantial 
than the traditional romance of some Wild Irish Girl, or the 
adventures of another charming, careless, devil-may-care 
young Irishman. It is not often that an Irish book of real 
merit is ignored by the English press, but the readers of these 
friendly critics are not weaned from their allegiance to the 
false gods. In a word, the difference between the two cases, 
as I have seen them, is that Irish publishers reach the English 
press, but not the English public. In many cases the English 

publisher reaches neither the press nor the public in Ireland. 
During the last few years strange fortunes have befallen 
that affecting relic known in myth and story as the Freedom 
of the Press. The arrival of Sir Nevil Macready in Ireland 
has added one more to our Irish varieties of human experience. 
The new Commander-in-Chief has established an Information 
Bureau, whose function he defines as the dissemination of 
official reports of military information. To a gathering of 
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journalists he deprecated the intention to colour the truth in 
any way. All he desired was that the newspapers should 
receive an ungarbled account of any event in which the 
military were implicated. He referred to the report of one 
paper in particular, in which, he complained, a recent incident 
had been distorted. The representative of this journal 
pointed out immediately that his paper had printed in full 
the official version of the affair. Whereupon Sir Nevil 
Macready directed his complaint against the paper’s comments 
upon the official report. It was not the sort of criticism 
which he wishes, it seems, to encourage. It was, neverthe- 
less, perfectly legitimate comment, even if it could be proved 
to be based upon error. Yet this Information Bureau dis- 
claims the wish to influence the press in arriving at judgments 
favourable to the present régime! Obviously, as the reviewer 
of von Hindenburg’s memoirs in last week’s ATHENZUM 
showed, there is an ingenuous simplicity in the military mind 
which is, to say the least, disconcerting to the more sophisti- 
cated intelligence of the mere civilian. B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE following are some of the books recently added to 
the Libraiy of the British Museum: Mapheus Vegius, De 
morte Astyanactis, Robertus de Fano and Bernardinus de 
Bergamo, Cagli, 1475. <A rarity on account of being both 
the first edition of Vegius’s poem and the first book printed 
at Cagli. In excellent condition.—Joannes Biffus, Miracu- 
lorum B.V.M. carmen, epigrammata ([Eucharius Silber], 
Rome, 1484.—Guarinus Veronensis, Regulae grammatices 
cum carminibus differentialibus J. Biffi [Milan, c. 1490}. 
At the end of this tract is a bibliography, extending over 
several leaves, of the MS. and printed works of Biffus, a 
contemporary Latin poet. This appears to be the first 
compilation of its kind ever printed—Guido de Cauliaco, 
Le Guidon en francois, Jean de Vingle, Lyons, 1498. A 
French translation of the ‘‘ Chirurgia,’’ with woodcut illustra- 
tions.—The Kalendayr of the Shyppars, Antoine Vérard, 
Paris, 1503. A Scots translation of the ‘‘ Compost et kalendrier 
des bergers,’’ with a number of fine woodcuts. The only perfect 
copy known appears to be that in the Bibliothéque Nationale ; 
the present copy contains 52 leaves out of 96.—Didacus Deza, 
Quaestiones super primo libro Sententiarum [Seville, c. 
1515}].—Arnaldus Albertinus, Tractatus de secreto, Franciscus 
Romanus, Valencia, 1534.—Antonio de Guevara, Epistolas 
familiares, Juan de Villaquiran, Valladolid, 1545, 1545. Two 
parts.—Juan Boscan Almogaver, Obras de Boscan y algunas 
de Garcilasso de la Vega, En casa de S. Martinez, Valladolid, 
por I. M. da Terranoua y I. de Liarcary, Medina del Campo, 
1553.—Pedro Mexia, Silua de varia lecion, Herederos ce 
Iacobo de Iunta, Leon de Francia [Lyons], 1556.—Canones 
poenitentiales cum quibusdam notis Antonii Augustini, 
Philippus Mey, Tarragona, 1582. Six paris —Floures for 
Latine spekynge selected oute of Terence, compiled by 
Nicholas Udall, Thomas Berthelet, London, 1533. An early 
edition.—Sir Thomas Elyot, Bibliotheca Eliotae, Thomas 
Berthelet, London, 1545.—The true Historie of the late and 
lamentable aduentures of Don Sebastian King of Portugal, 
Simon Stafford and James Shaw, London, 1602.—José Teixeira, 
A Continuation of the lamentable adventures of Dom Sebastian 
King of Portugale, James Shaw, London, 1603,—Dissertatio 
breuis qua demonstratur quantum periculum immineat 
Angliae, etc. [London ?], 1626.—An excellent and materiall 
Discourse prouing what great danger will hang ouer our 
heads of England, etc. [London ?], 1626. A translation of 
the preceding, by S.B.—Edmund Wingate, The Use of the 
Rule of Proportion, M. F. for P. Stephens, London, 1645. 
The author’s own translation from his French original.— 
William Congreve, The Mourning Bride, Jacob Tonson, 
London, 1697.—Columella, Les douze livres des choses 
rustiques traduicts par Claude Cotereau, Jacques Kerver 
Paris, 1555. Ferdinandus de Enzinas, Magnorum exponi 
bilium compendium, Joannes de Villaquiram, Toledo, 1523.— 
Joannes Papa XXI., Primus tractatus summularum cum 
commentario Ferdinandi de Enzinas, Guillermus [de Brocar], 
Compluti [Alcala], 1523.—Luis de Granada, Memorial de la 
vida christiana, Damian Barges en casa de Iayme Cendrat, 
Barcelona, 1588.—Relacion delo sucedido ala Armada de su 
Magestad desde que entro enel Canal de Inglaterra, Cosme 
de Lara, Seville, 1588. 
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Science | 
THE PROBLEMS OF PLANT 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF Prants. By M. E, Hardy, D.Sc. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


LANT Geography is not only an interesting subject 
P in itself, but by its numerous ramifications comes 
into relation with many of the important interests 
of human beings. Its preliminary concerns are with the 
horizontal and vertical distribution of plants on the surface 
of the globe and an analysis of the factors, climatic, 
topographical or biologic, which control these differential 
arrangements. Plants occur seldom in pure groupings, 
but generally in mixed formations or associations. It is the 
plant geographer’s duty to disentangle, in such associa- 
tions, the relations of the plants with each other 
and also with the other environmental features, such as 
light, water-supply, and the animal kingdom. When 
these are solved it remains to discover how the plants 
in question gained access to the area that is being studied. 
It may be said in general terms either that they are the 
results of successful ‘‘invasions”’ from other areas, or 
that they have been formed anew in that area. This 
problem then not only compels us to a _ considera- 
tion of the methods of plant-dispersal and their rela- 
tive efficiency—dispersal being an essential preliminary 
to invasion—and of the conditions necessary for successful 
invasions, but even raises the more important question 
of the evolution of new forms. It was this latter aspect 
that made Darwin refer to the science as “ that grand 
subject, that almost keystone of the laws of creation, 
geographical distribution.” 

In comparatively recent years the devastation by volcanic 
eruption of the island of Krakatoa has given us an 
unrivalled opportunity of studying the dispersal problem. 
Nine years after the catastrophe 137 different kinds of 
plants were collected in a few hours, and the vegetation 
was so dense in some parts of the island as to be almost 
impenetrable. These results are surprising when it is 
known that the nearest small island, from which restocking 
could have taken place, is 12 miles distant, and that Java 
and Sumatra, the largest near land areas, are separated 
from Krakatoa by a 25-mile stretch of water. It had 
been customary, before these observations, to explain 
a marked similarity between the plants in two or more 
areas separated by a wide expanse of water by postulating 
a former land connection between the areas. Darwin 
had always been against this attitude and had’ protested 
“against sinking imaginary continents in a quite reckless 
manner.” Krakatoa and the laborious investigations 
of Guppy have shown that he was correct and that the 
efficacy of dispersal-means had been under-estimated. 

Invasions of individual plants are known to be at 
times more than successful in areas more normal than 
that of Krakatoa; for example, the American water-weed 
was at one time a pest in our English canals; the water 
hyacinth to-day presents an economic problem by filling 
up South American rivers which are the main traffic 
thoroughfares; a great part of Australia is covered by an 
alien and undesirable cactus. The importation of a 
fungal pest may result in a loss of several millions a year 
or may even entirely destroy an industry, as in the case 
of coffee-cultivation in Ceylon. A consideration of the 
latter cases has led recently to the establishment of 
Plant Quarantine regulations in the United States and 
in some of our colonies. 

It is of course well known that the facts of distribution, 
and more especially the limited range of some forms on 
islands and mountain tops, set Darwin thinking on the 
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question of the mutability of living organisms—thinking 
which took final shape in the ‘‘Origin of Species.”’ Similar 
considerations have more recently led to the ‘“‘ Age and 
Area”’ hypothesis, set forth so ably by Dr. Willis, a theory 
which in some of its implications challenges the efficiency 
of natural selection in the formation of new species and 
offers a new solution to the problem of the limited range 
of some plants. It does not, however, touch such peculiari- 
ties as the existence of Arctic types on the tops of widely 
separated European mountains, but not on the intervening 
country. Forbes’ explanation of such plants as_ the 
relics of a former widely and continuously spread flora, 
which retreated up the mountains on the climate becoming 
warmer, and a replacement in the valleys of such plants 
by others more fitted to the changed conditions, still holds. 

The distribution of plants, especially those of economic 
importance, but also of those not directly useful, has a 
profound influence on the character, occupations and 
mode of life of the people in their neighbourhood ; and 
it is obvious that their presence has an important 
modifying influence on the vegetation. For example, 
the thoughtless deforestation of areas may render neigh- 
bouring lands quite unfit for cultivation, by altering 
the water-supply, by causing the removal of soil by sudden 
torrents or by a combination of such activities. A 
consideration of such results indicates the necessity not 
only of the reafforestation of the damaged areas, but also 
of planting woods in areas not formerly occupied by 
them. Other useful extensions of the subject are 
reached through hints of the economic possibilities of 
hitherto unexploited areas ; through the study of soils and 
climates in their relation to plant life, of the possibilities 
of acclimatization and of the occurrence of “ indicator ” 
plants. 

Dr. Hardy’s volume considers the continents in turn, 
studies the climatic and other factors, and their effects 
on the character of the vegetation and on the distribution 
of the plant associations, and connects these phenomena 
with the life and occupations of the people, dealing with 
each new problem separately, as it presents: itself. He 
makes no attempt to deal in a broad and general 
way with the fundamental problems of the subject— 
the relation of the plant to its environment, the spread 
of species, the factors involved in successful or unsuc- 
cessful invasions, acclimatization and adaptability in 
general. An attempt to treat the subject from a more 
general standpoint would have given a better idea of 
its more modern aspects and have added immensely to 
the educational value of the book; as would also an 
inversion of the order by a detailed preliminary considera- 
tion of Europe and more especially of England. Against 
this it may be said that Europe more than any other 
continent has been modified by man. But man is a part 
of nature; he may complicate the picture, but he 
belongs to it, and after all it is presumably in England 
that most of the readers of this work will have to look for 
examples of the activities there discussed. 

Considering the limitations which the author has 
imposed upon his subject, it must be said that his work 
is a reliable and well-illustrated description of the 


vegetation of the land surfaces of the world. 
E. M. C. 


SOCIETIES 


Ecypt Exproration.—April 23.—Professor T. Eric Peet 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Recreation in Ancient Egypt.”’ 

Man has been a hunter from the earliest times; in fact, as he 
was dependent upon his skill in this direction for his daily food 
and clothing, primitive man became an expert in many forms of 
sport. In Egypt we have exceptional opportunities for studying 
this subject, for the paintings on the walls of the tombs contain 
many illustrations of hunting, fishing, and catching birds. Here 
we see the wealthy Egyptian, accompanied by his retainers and 
dogs, shooting the wild animals which abounded in the neig hbour- 
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hood; or going forth in his frail papyrus canoe, armed with a 
boomerang with which to bring down the wild geese and other 
birds of the marshes ; or spearing the fish which were apparently 
extremely plentiful. 

Having briefly discussed the question of sports, the lecturer 
turned his attention to the games of these ancient Egyptians, and 
in this connection it may be surprising to some to hear that the 
most primitive form of gaming-table yet discovered is a mud 
gaming-table which was found in a pre-dynastic tomb, and which 
cannot be later than 3500 B.C. and may be considerably earlier. 
Games played with pieces on a board are occasionally found in 
good preservation in tombs. The lecturer illustrated one of the 
finest of these by means of slides, and described the attempts which 
have been made to reconstruct the game, and it is surprising how 
closely it would seem to have resembled some of the modern games 
of chance played by us at the present day. He also showed some 
examples of the game of sent, perhaps the prototype of our modern 
chess, and explained the connection it appears to have had with 
the funerary rites. Often the dead man is depicted as seated at a 
table playing this game, the moves of which constitute a replica 
of his jcurney from this world to the next, the defeat of his opponent 
Tepresenting his victory over the malevolent forces which he 
encounters, and which he must overcome before he can attain 
»~erfect happiness. Papyri containing instructions for his guidance 
were buried with him, and it was believed that sympathetic magic 
would do the rest. 


INSTITUTION OF Civit ENGINEERS.—April 27.—Annual Meeting.— 
The result of the ballot for the election of officers for the year 1920-21 
was declared as follows: President, Mr. J. A. Brodie; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mr. W. B. Worthington, Dr. W. H. Maw, Mr. C. L. Morgan, 
Mr. Basil Mott; other members of Council, Mr. E. A. S. Bell, Dr. 
C. C. Carpenter, Col. R. E. B. Crompton, Mr. M. Deacon, Sir Archi- 
bald Denny, Sir W. H. Ellis, Mr. A. Gordon, Mr. W. W. Grierson, 
Sir R. A. Hadfield, Sir Brodie H. Henderson, Mr. E. P. Hill, Mr. 
G. W. Humphreys, Mr. Summers Hunter, Mr. H. G. Kelley, Mr. 
C. R. S. Kirkpatrick, Mr. J. Marchbanks, Mr. H. H. G. Mitchell, 
Vice-Admiral Sir H. J. Oram, Mr. F. Palmer, Capt. H. Riall Sankey, 
Sir J. F. C. Snell, Mr. W. A. P. Tait, Mr. A. M. Tippett, Mr. E. F. C. 
Trench, Professor W. H. Warren, and Sir A. F. Yarrow. 


SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 23, St. George’s Day.—Anni- 
versary Meeting.—Sir Hercules Read, President, in the chair. 

The customary elections of officers and Council for the 
ensuing year were held, and resulted as follows: President, Sir 
C. Hercules Read; Treasurer, William Minet; Director, Sir 
Edward W. Brabrook; Secretary, C. R. Peers. Members of 
Council: Sir W. Martin Conway, V. B. Crowther-Beynon, 
H. R. H. Hall, W. J. Hemp, A. F. Hill, C. H. Jenkinson, Sir 
Matthew I. Joyce, C. L. Kingsford, Lieut.-Col. G. B. Croft Lyons} 
Professor J. L. Myres, Lord Northbourne, Professor E. Prior, 
J. E. Pritchard, H. W. Sandars, Major G. T. Harley Thomas, R, 
Campbell Thompson and W. H. Aymer Vallance. 

The President delivered his Anniversary Address, taking for his 
subject ‘“‘ Archeology after War.” 

It was a true saying that those who lived through great events 
found it hard to maintain a true perspective; it was difficult for 
an individual toseea great catastrophe in its true relation to himself, 
and this inversion of values led to the importance of great things 
being reduced. The danger was that many things, excellent in 
themselves, might be looked upon as the sole object of existence. 
For example, expansion of trade was a great end, but it was not 
the sole end. Here one might learn from our late enemies. During 
the forty years before the war their trade had increased to a greater 
extent than that of any other nation, but along with this the wealth 
of the country had furnished and endowed museums, learned 
societies and technical institutes; Germany had the largest 
ethnogranhical collections in the world before she had a single 
colony and had exploited the art treasures of the whole world, 
and all in the space of forty years. 

With the resettlement after the war, the territories formerly 
under Turkish rule would give great opportunities for organized 
archeological research, and the necessity of England’s taking a 
foremost nart in such research, especially as many of the countries 
concerned would be under a British mandate, had been recognized 
by the formation of an Archeological Joint Committee of the chief 
learned bodies concerned. This committee had reviewed the 
conditions, and had drawn up a code of archeological laws which 
it was hoped would be included in the Treaty. Thus a solid 
foundation had been laid. But the need of funds was pressing: 
it was as necessary to endow archeological research as purely 
scientific research, although the immediate good was perhaps not so 
conspicuous. The prospects of receiving Government support were 
slight. The present antiquities law in Egypt was a case in point, 
and even now that Ecypt was a protectorate there was little prospect 
cf achange, while a proposal that the Government should subsidize a 
British Institute of Archeology in that country had beensummarily 
rejected. The result of this indifference was that the archxological 
riches of that country were finding their way to foreign rather than 
to British museums, 
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Another aspect of the same subject was to be seen in the tendency 
for our colonies and dependencies to pass laws prohibiting the export 
of objects of art or antiquity. At first sight this might appear a 
matter for congratulation, but a little consideration showed that 
the reverse was the case. It was true that the local museums, 
where there were such, benefited to a certain extent; but it was 
equally true that many objects would be exported surreptitiously 
in spite of the law, and it would be foreign museums, and not 
British, that would be benefited. Learning was the loser by this 
policy ; students would not be able to travel all over the 
world in pursuit of their studies, and the comparative study of 
antiquities, which could only be carried out where collections were 
centralized, would be a matter of great difficulty. Again, much 
money was being spent, and rightly spent, on education, and it 
was at last being realized that education did not stop at the age 
of fifteen or thereabouts, but was continued throughout life. This 
being so, it was of paramount importance that museums should be 
recognized as an integral part of the educational machinery of the 
country, and not regarded as a by-product. ; 

Lastly, there was the danger that the material improvement in 
the conditions of life might lead to material success being 
regarded as the supreme good in itself and that nothing beyond 
was needed. Here again our late enemies could teach us much. 
The war had shown to what ends German materialism could lead ; 
it was for Englishmen to see that a similar result did not follow in 
this country. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri, 7. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Christian Art: The Byzantine 
World, Iconography and Ornament,” Professor P, 
Dearmer. 

‘King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bergson’s Concept of Mind- 
Energy : Consciousness and Unconsciousness,” Pro- 
fessor H. Wildon Carr. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Roman Religion,” Lecture L., 
Mr. Norman Baynes. 

Philological, 8—Annual Meeting. ; 

Royal Institution, 9—‘‘ The Blue Sky and the Optical 
Properties of Air,’’ Lord Rayleigh. 

Sat. 8. Royal Institution, 3—‘‘ The Private Character of 
Queen Elizabeth,” Lecture II., Dr. F. Chamberlin. 

Viking (University of London, South Kensington), 3.— 
Paper by Professor Herbert Wright. 


Mon. 10. Royal Geographical, 5.—‘‘ Instruments for the Naviga- 
tion of Aircraft,’’ Mr. Gordon Dobson. ; 
King’s College, 5.30—‘‘ Outlines of Greek History 


from the Sixth Century to the Nineteenth Century,” 
Lecture II., Profesor A. J. Toynbee. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Portuguese Literature and the 
European Revolution,”’ Professor George Young. : 
Aristotelian, 8.—Discussion on Bergson’s “ Mind- 

Energy.” 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Decoration and Architecture 
of Robert Adam and Sir John Soane, 1758-1837,” 
Lecture II., Mr. A. T. Bolton. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘‘ Rent Problems,’ Mr. 
S. A. Smith. 


Tues. 11. Royal Institution, %3-—‘‘ British Ethnology: the 
Invaders of England,” Lecture III., Professor A. 
Keith. 

Bedford College, 4.30.—‘‘ The English Lyric before 
Chaucer,’’ Lecture II., Professor Carleton Brown. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Kant’s Aésthetic Theory,” 

Lecture II., Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

Zoological, 5.30.—‘‘ Fauna of Western Australia : 
III. Further Contributions to the Study of the 
Onychophora,” Dr. W. J. Dakin ; ‘‘ Chalicotheroidea 
from Baluchistan,’’ Mr. C. Forster-Cooper ; ‘‘ Notes 
on Marine Wood-boring Animals: I. The Ship- 
worms (Teredinide),’’ Dr. W. T. Calman. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ Buddhism 
in the Pacific,’’ Sir Henry Howorth. 


Wed. 12. Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Rolls of Honour.”’ Mr. Grailey 
Hewitt. 
School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 5.—‘‘ The 
Scripts of Ancient Mesopotamia and their Decipher- 
ment ; the Origin of our Alphabet,”’ Mr. R. Campbell 
Thompson. 


Thurs. 13. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Welsh and Irish Folk-Song,”’ 
Mr. A. P. Graves. 
Royal, 4.—Election of Fellows; Demonstration of 
the Apparent “ Growth ”’ of Plants (and of Inanimate 
Materials) and of their Apparent ‘ Contractility,” 
Dr. A. D. Waller; Paper ‘‘ On the ‘ Renal Portal’ 
System (Renal Venous Meshwork) and Kidney 
Excretion in Vertebrata,’’ W. N. F. Woodland. 
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Fine Arts 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY, we are told repeatedly, is the 
home of traditions. It is no part of its functions to 
encourage experiment, to mirror the response of our 
artists to the creative impulses of the moment. Its business 
as a national institution is simply to stand still, and to ignore 
any progressive movement until it has become a tradition. 
We do not agree with this interpretation of the duties of the 
Academy, we should prefer to think of it as an educational 
power, a humanizing force. But it is no use sighing for the 
impossible. We must accept the Academy at its own valua- 
tion—as the home of traditions. We must examine the present 
exhibition on its merits and discover, if we can, the main tradi- 
tions handed on to us by those whose pictures line the walls, 
and determine, as far as in us lies, if any of them are worth 
preserving in their present form. 


THE GRAND MANNER. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds used to urge his students to attempt 
sublimity in the grand manner of the Italian High Renaissance 
and Baroque painters. He refrained from any complicated 
heroics in his own practice, because he was a prudent man 
and knew his limitations. He contented himself with a 
grasp of the Baroque double curve and the rudiments of 
Venetian impasto. But his Discourses set up the emulation 
of the Italian mannerists and eclectics as one of the cfficial 
functions of English Academic painters. Three pictures in 
the present exhibition respond to this ideal, Mr. Charles 
Shannon’s ‘‘ the Childhood of Bacchus’’ (185), Mr. Glyn 
Philpot’s ‘‘ The Coast of Britain ’’ (45) and Mr. Richard Jack’s 
‘“ Love tunes the Shepherd’s Reed ’’ (123). Of these the first 
is something of a technical touy de force. Mr. Shannon’s 
attempts to reproduce the texture and general appearance 
ot Litian’s pictures are well known. He has already 
devoted many years of his life to this singular ambition. 
This year he can congratulate himself on having come a step 
nearer his goal. A visitor passing rapidly through Gallery I11. 
might be pardoned for imagining that ‘“‘ The Childhood of 
Bacchus’ had strayed from Trafalgar Square. Considered 
as a decoration executed in a prescribed medium, the picture 
isasuccess. The arrangement is well balanced and sufficiently 
complex ; the impasto is handled with intelligence, and the 
colour glows with Venetian splendour. When we look a little 
closer we note the general weakness of the drawing, the 
unrealized drapery, the absence of virility in the approach. 
But perhaps we have no right to peer too closely at this 
comparatively early stage in our village Titian’s career. His 
forerunner lived and painted five score years. Mr. Shannon 
may achieve his heart’s desire in 1970 or thereabouts. Mr. 
Glyn Philpot does not exert himself very much to keep the 
sacred flame alive. He imagines, evidently, that he has the 
great manner in his pocket. ‘‘ The Coast of Britain ”’ is a mere 
underpainting such as some forgotten pupil of Caravaggio 
might have knocked off in two afternoons and abandoned 
without regret asa failure. The dish prepared by Mr. Richard 
Jack from the familiar recipe is extremely unpalatable, because 
Mr. Jack is a crude and slipshod chef. His ingredients aie 
wretched in quality, badly blended and insufficiently cooked. 
“ Love tunes the Shepherd’s Reed ”’ is conceived and executed 
in the spirit of a Fleet Street artist instructed to illustrate 
the word “ Arcady.” 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


Somewhere in the middle of the last century the Victorian 
Pre-Raphaelites, championed by Ruskin, drew the Academi- 
cians’ attention to the Italian painting which preceded the 
grand manner. The Academicians never really liked the 
early Italian masters; they thought them gauche and ugly, 
and the pictures painted by their English admirers eccentric 
and crude. But Ruskin made Pre-Raphaelitism a tradition 
and the Academy submitted. It accepted Millais, and Millais 
returned the compliment by accepting the Academy and 
abandoning Pre-Raphaelitism. The Academy thought it 
would have no further trouble in the matter; that it could 
now safely accept pictures which looked like Millais’ pictures 
and call them Pre-Raphaelite, and this it proceeded to do. 
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Unfortunately, the trouble started all over again with Burne- 
Jones, and the Academy had to accept a second bastarc 
Pre-Raphaelitism in the shape of pictures figuring a leading 
lady with a facial resemblance to Burne-Jones’s favourite 
Botticellian model. Meanwhile the original Pre-Raphaelite 
movement ran a meteoric course outside, and finally fell to 
earth in the New English Art Club, where it now languishes, 
kept alive by forcible feeding from the Slade School. All 
three aspects of the moribund tradition can be seen at Burling- 
ton House. The Millais variety appears in the Wardovr 
Street tableaux vivants concocted by Mr. Cadogan Cowper, 
Miss Fortescue Brickdale, Mr. Oswald Moser and Mr. J. I 
Wilmer. It is dragged to unimaginable depths in Mr. Cowper s 
“ Anis-al-Jalis ’’ (148), but it is relatively inoffensive in his 
quaint, pseudo-naif portrait group of four doll-like children 
(592) with which he nearly scores a minor success. Other 
manifestations are Mr. Denis Eden’s minutely painted ‘‘ Bowl 
of Lemons ”’ (418) and Mr. F. H. S. Shepherd’s ‘‘ Old Country- 
man and his Wife’ (321), which is the only personal and 
intelligent adaptation of the lot. The Burne-Jones ladies 
seem, happily, to be dying out. But they still linger, dis- 
creetly Titianized in Mr. Charles Shannon’s second picture 
“The Wise and Foolish Virgins’ (87). The N.E.A.C. reflec- 
tion, a somewhat senile and decrepit prodigal son, shuffles 
back for a little final rest on the bosom of the Academy in the 
pictures of Mr. Harry Morley, who is capable of better things. 


PORTRAITURE. 


There are three traditions of English portraiture favoured 
by the Academy. The first and oldest is represented by 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, who derives from the long list of portrait 
manufacturers from Van Dyck to Lawrence who replied 
successively to the persistent demand of the English nobility 
and gentry for portraits to form handsome decorations in the 
hall and remind their descendants that they were persons of 
race and quality. The English upper classes have always 
demanded of the portrait painter the perpetuation not so much 
of themselves as of thei: type. The great success of Reynolds 
was due to his happy ability to graft a flattering suggestion 
of the individual on to the hierarchic representation of the 
type. As a result of his success the English upper classes 
narrowed their demands and commissioned artists more 
specifically to provide them with portraits in the manner of 
Reynolds. In the hands of Mr. Shannon the tradition is 
pretty threadbare, almost ready for the dustbin. The second 
English portrait tradition was founded in the nineteenth 
century to meet the demands of the new opulent bourgeoisie. 
The self-made man of the Victorian era looked at his work in 
the mirror and decided that it was good. But this time the 
commission was for an exact replica of the picture in the mirror. 
The painter was not to intrude anything from his own vision 
or obscure the issue by any prejudices in favour of decoration. 
Thus arose the fetish of the speaking likeness, which speaks 
indeed, and says things most unflattering to both painter and 
sitter. Mr. Ralph Peacock, who paints very smoothly, and 
Sir William Orpen, who paints with ingenious slickness, 
are now the most conspicuous repositories of this tradition, 
for which our old friend Sir John Everett Millais, in his last 
phase as P.R.A., is once again responsible. Of the numerous 
rival likeness-makers the most professionally proficient (as 
proficient perhaps as Sir William himself) is Mr. Walter 
Russell, anew Associateand a sometime Slade School instructor, 
whose methods as exemplified in ‘‘ Mr. Minney ”’ (136) should 
delight the most self-satisfied of the neo-opulent Georgian 
patrons. Lastly, we have that portrait tradition founded by 
Mr. Sargent, who cut across the other two with a formula of 
his own contrivance, in much the same way that Raeburn 
cut across the Reynolds tradition before him. The influence 
of Mr. Sargent’s virtuosity is not as paramount now as it was 
some years ago, when a succession of flashily painted gentle- 
men in riding breeches followed his portrait of Lord Ribbles- 
dale as Master of the Buckhounds, and a succession of white- 
haired ladies in black dresses and pearls, seated by Louis XVI. 
tables, aped his portrait of Mrs. Wertheimer, but his influence 
persists. It can be seen in the work of Messrs. Eves and 
Birley, and its sparkle is imitated in the ginger ale of Mr. 
Ranken’s ‘“‘ Rouge et Noir ”’ (372), Mr. Sargent’s vintage may 
possibly mature, but the ginger-ale substitute is assuredly 
destined to fizzle out quite soon. RE. WW. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


NEW gallery—conveniently placed, too, at 7a, Grafton 
A Street—under the direction of two gentlemen pretty 
well known for sound judgment and plain dealing, 

is a thing for which we should be thankful. 

Here, in their first exhibition, they show us what we were 
wanting to see, the work, that is to say, of certain French 
artists whose merits are generally recognized abroad, but 
who are insufficiently known in England. Not that the 
famous are omitted. To begin with, there are two pictures 
by Matisse—one painted some ten years ago, the other 
quite recently. This latter is a joy to look at, and 
I hope it will stay in London. Also there is a Derain 
which I have seen somewhere before. But it looks better 
here than it did in the other place, because here, though hung 
in a weaker light, it is better presented. By Bonnard there 
are two paintings and a drawing which is exquisite. 

Marchand is very well represented ; but of Marchand 
I have lately said my say. Only I would draw the attention 
of amateurs to the portrait and ask them whether they 
agree with me in seeing here not only a broadening of treat- 
ment, but a widening of the artist’s vision. If so, he is to 
be congratulated: for Marchand’s chief danger, it always 
seemed to me, was a disposition to accept too readily what 
he conceived to be his limitations. 

At last we have an opportunity of studying De Segonzac, 
who is well represented, and whose exhibits are admirably 
seen, in these fine and finely lit rooms: for good walls, 
satisfying proportions, and a strong, steady light are not the 
least or the least rare merits of this new London gallery. I 
advise anyone who wishes to appreciate this painter to look 
first at his drawings: about them there can be no doubt. 
De Segonzac is a fine draughtsman. And now look at the 
big still-life in the first room, or, better still, at the compo- 
sition in the second. He is not yet a master: he has a good 
deal to learn—especially about himself. But what a painter ! 
and, I will add, what an artist! Always he is trying to 
do something worth doing ; and if it be true, as the Duke of 
Wellington supposed, that genius consists in an infinite 
capacity for talking pains, what a genius De Segonzac must be! 
Be that as it may, I know not what in this exhibition is finer 
in painting and drawing than the tremendous cow that 
dominates his composition (no. 33). Here is an intensely 
Serious painter, slave of no school or doctrine, and one who 
is as much the descendant of Manet as of Cézanne. 

In these short notes I always consider it my privilege to 
write in the manner of a wine merchant. Lotiron is an artist 
who might be worth laying down. He must be almost 
unknown in England, though already he has made a small 
reputation for himself in France. His ‘‘ Fiddles’’ is a good 
little picture: that, and the Friesz next to it, are two that 
I would buy if I had the money. All the same, there is to 
me something slightly disquieting about Lotiron. He is 
apt to start with a literary problem (vide nos. 16 and 21): 
I shall not quarrel with him for that, a literary problem being 
as good as another—to start with. The question is—can 
he fuse these literary conceptions into pure form? There 
is something in the two pictures I have cited that reminds 
me of Hen1i Doucet, something I never liked in him, something 
I do not like here. Can it be that they are, perhaps, ever 
so little, ‘‘ noble ’’ ? 

Amongst the strangers, or comparative strangers, to be 
seen are Luc Albert Moreau, who manifestly has not yet 
found himself ; Dufresne and Boussingault, neither of whom, 
I fear, is likely to turn out a first-rate artist: and Luce, 
pleasantly reminiscent of Sisley and Pissarro. Amateurswill, 
I suspect, look curiously at the portrait by Rouault, and also 
at his drawings, one of which, ‘‘ Le nouveau riche,” is 
remarkable. And, indeed, most of the drawings in this 
collection deserve to be looked at attentively. Ingres and 
Daumier are there to make us feel that we can be doing no 
wrong in admirin, their grandchildren and _ great-grand- 
children, of whom Gauguin, Lautrec, Rodin, Bonnard and 
Maillol are pretty well represented, in so far as an artist can 
be represented by one or two drawings. I wish I could 
make up my mind about Dufy. A far too clever, Chinese 
drawing of a cat caught my eye as I passed through the 
room. One always recognizes Dufy when one meets him, 
which proves nothing, but suggests a good deal. C. B. 
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IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


SUBSCRIBERS to the National Art-Collections Fund and other 
patrons of the National Gallery responded in large numbers, 
on April 28, to the Director’s invitation to a private view 
of the new arrangement of the Dome Octagon and adjacent 
galleries which have been subsequently opened to the public. 

The large Italian altarpieces and early Florentine and 
Umbrian works exhibited are arranged on a decorative system 
which is, we suppose, the only one possible while many of the 
rooms remain unavailable. If we accept the principle 
of the decorative system the present arrangement of the 
reopened galleries must be accounted a great success, 
The general effect is sumptuous and impressive. Mr. Holmes 
has continued his attacks upon the dingy lincrusta walls and 
washed them with stone-coloured distemper, which is less insis- 
tent than the white of the first gallery and a better background 
in consequence. The light tone contrasts with the dark per- 
pendiculars and doorways, and accentuates the architectural 
proportions, which, in this part of the Gallery, are reasonable 
and not without dignity. At the same time it increases the 
light on the pictures 

And what marvellous pictures they are! Cleaned and 
“conditioned ’’ (a delicate process at once discreetly and 
courageously executed), they radiate light, warmth and colour. 
Even the minor works and works of the second water have the 
compelling coherence and subtle vibration of masterpieces. 
The large altarpieces, for example, by Francia, Grandi, Cima 
and Signorelli respectively, are all four relatively uninspired, 
but what a magnificent decoration they make for the Dome 
Octagon! In the same way the Ansidei altarpiece, which has 
shed a coat of brown dirt, shines forth serene and luminous 
from a well-devised background of damask; and the sweet 
faint blues in the Pintoricchio and Signorellian frescoes are 
admirably supported by the buff background stretched across 
the grey in Gallery III. And then the exquisite examples 
of Crivelli, Marziale and Cosimo Tura, the Mantegnas, the 
intriguing Masaccio with its strange and subtle colour, the 
gentle prettiness of the minor Siennese masters, and the pale 
aloofness of the early Venetian Madonnas which come *o us 
from the Lindsay and Layard bequests ! 

There are two new features among the works exhibited. 
The first is the central panel of the Quaratesi polyptych 
by Gentile da Fabriano, lent by the King. The Quaratesi 
Family altarpiece (of which other panels are in the Uffizi) 
was painted by Gentile in 1425. Itwasone of his latest works, 
and it is finer and simpler in style than tHe famous ‘‘ Adoration 
of the Magi’’ in the Florence Academy. Few early Italian 
masters made more personal progress than Gentile appears 
to have done, and we are fortunate in seeing him here at the 
height of his power. He was not a great master like Simone 
Martini, but he was undoubtedly a very intelligent and recep- 
tive man who was able to evolve a combination of Venetian, 
Siennese and Florentine influences and to become himself 
the first influence emanating from Umbria. The second feature 
is the reconstructed Pesellino altarpiece. It is built round the 
** Trinity (727) which some critics formerly ascribed to the 
same pupil of Pesellino who painted the Dresden ‘‘ Madonna 
Enthroned.’’ The Gallery has now secured the two angels 
which belong to the top corners (one from the Brownlow 
bequest and the othei by purchase from Lord Somers, through 
the Temple West Fund) and the group of SS. James the Great 
and Mamante, which fills the panel on theright of the “ Trinity,” 
the last an important fragment bought by Prince Albert in 
1846 and now lent by the King. Thus reconstituted, the work 
can, it seems, be definitely identified as the altarpiece com- 
missioned in 1455 for S. Trinita, Pistoia, commenced by 
Pesellino, and finished after his death by Filippo Lippi in 
1459. We cannot resist the impression that this picture has 
been over-conditioned. But we are unwilling to stress the 
point, because, first, we recognize that the reconstruction 
of several fragments in varying degrees of preservation 
is much more difficult and may justify more drastic action 
than the cleaning of a single panel, and, secondly, because we 
are wholly in favour of the principle of conditioning as practised 
by Mr. Holmes. Vasari in writing of this altarpiece mentions 
figures of SS. Zenoand Jacopo. Possibly, the Gallery knows 
the whereabouts of this missing group, and will eventually 
be able to secure it and complete the reconstruction. 

K.-B. We, 
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Music 
THE SURVIVAL OF GLUCK 


LUCK’S ‘ Orpheus” was revived at the Surrey 
(; Operalast Friday. Among the audience was Dame 
Clara Butt, who is to make her appearance in the 
same opera at Covent Garden. The performance did not 
show the Surrey company at its best. Further rehearsals 
were badly needed, and what was still more badly needed 
was a central directive idea, a determination to face the 
problem of Gluck’s operas and solve it definitely in one way 
or another. ‘‘ Orpheus” is not very often put on the 
stage, but it is put on sufficiently often for an opera- 
producer to imagine that there is a stock way of doing it 
which needs no further discussion or reconsideration. 
At the Surrey the only striking innovation was the removal 
of the entire orchestra to a place behind the scenes. This 
was a great gain in so far as it prevented the band from 
drowning the voices, and also softened down to some 
extent the roughness of the playing ; but there were many 
moments, as, for instance, in the overture and in the ballet 
ot Furies, when one could willingly have forgiven the 
roughness for the sake of a little more vitality. 


It seems that ‘‘ Orpheus ” is an opera which has somehow 
attained a sort of deification, to question which is rank 
blasphemy. Gluck, we are told, was the first composer 
who realized the dramatic possibilities of opera. He 
refused to pander to the vanities of singers; he broke 
through the stupid conventions of the old Italian operatic 
system, and never wrote a note that was not expressive 
and truthful. It must be admitted that even in our own 
day a Gluck opera presents much that is genuinely beautiful 
and impressive ; but it is impossible to get away from the 
fact that in all his operas there are long stretches of dullness. 
The musical style is awkward and clumsy ; it is even liable 
to collapse hopelessly just at the most crucial moments. 


Gluck, as everybody knows, was a German by birth, 
who began his career as a moderately successful composer 
of conventional Italian operas. He did better with a series 
of French comic operas composed for the Viennese Court, 
but his first real contribution to operatic history is ‘‘ Orfeo,” 
which he composed in 1762 at the age of forty-four. To 
the same period belong “‘ Alceste”’ (1767) and “‘ Paride ed 
Elena” (1769); then follows a further period of operas 
composed for Paris, beginning with ‘‘ Iphigénie en Aulide ” 
(1774) and ending with “ Iphigénie en Tauride” (1779). 
It is from Paris, more than anywhere else, that Gluck’s 
great reputation comes. He was fortunate enough to 
become the object of a prolonged literary controversy ; 
and though he probably owed a good part of his Parisian 
success to the fact that being a German he was protected 
by Marie Antoinette, hecame to be accepted as the champion 
of serious French music against the frivolities and vanities 
of the Italians. Gluck’s contemporaries contrasted him 
with the Italians on the one hand and with Rameau on 
the other. The appearance of the Italian comic operas at 
Paris in 1752 had already given a shock to the pedestal 
of Rameau. They stood for the natural easy gaiety of 
common humanity against the pompous artificialities of 
Rameau’s mythology. Gluck presented classical mythology 
in a new aspect. He had something at least of the natural- 
ness of the Italians, and he had none of the traditions of the 
century of Louis XIV. His classical operas are not the 
conventional court intrigues and gallantries disguised under 
Latin or Greek names, but honest attempts to present the 
heroes and heroines of antiquity as living and feeling 
persons. Only in the ballets, more especially in the 
obligatory chaconnes, does he conform to the ritual of the 
Académie. 
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In the next century the high priests of the cult of Gluck 
were Berlioz and Wagner. For them Gluck represented 
not a new conception of opera, poignant and almost 
painful in its intensity of dramatic expression, but rather 
an austere monument of antique virtue. Rameau and 
Piccinni were long dead and forgotten; the contrast lay 
with Rossini and Meyerbeer. Merely by his choice of 
subjects, if by nothing else, Gluck seemed to lift the opera 
on to a nobler and loftier plane. Opera has at almost all 
times been dominated mainly by musicians whose first 
consideration was worldly success. Among these we must 
place not only Meyerbeer, who finds few admirers in these 
days, but also such men as Cavalli, Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Handel, Mozart, Rossini and Verdi. Pure idealists such as 
Beethoven and Boito have left but little mark on the 
history of opera. Wagner and Verdi owed much to them, 
but not directly to their experiments in opera. It was not 
‘“‘ Fidelio’ and ‘“‘ Mefistofele ’’ that influenced them, but 
rather Beethoven as a symphonist and Boito as a man of 
letters. Gluck, rightly or wrongly, has always been 
credited with being an idealist. His clumsiness of technique 
was not likely to damage him in the eyes of such men as 
Berlioz and Wagner. For us it is much more interesting, 
and much more natural, to contrast Gluck with Mozart 
rather than with Meyerbeer and Rossini. The nineteenth 
century never fully appreciated Mozart. The idealism of the 
romantics found the magnificent manner of “‘ Idomeneo ” 
and ‘La Clemenza di Tito”’ formal and tedious, while 
“ Figaro’ and ‘Cosi fan tutte” were regarded as frivolous 
and even possibly immoral. 


At the present day it is Mozart whom we have set up on 
a pedestal as the embodiment of classic perfection. We 
are no longer afraid of the eighteenth century; we are 
almost inclined to exaggerate its merits. There is even 
a disposition to admire Mozart not for that individuality 
of genius which makes him immortal, but because he seems 
to present his own century in its most quaintly charming 
conventions. Mozart could never have composed 
‘“‘Tdomeneo,” perhaps not even ‘“‘ The Magic Flute,” had 
he not had Gluck to precede him ; but there is nothing 
which Gluck could do that Mozart could not do better. 
Gluck for us is a magnificent ruin; we contemplate him 
as we do some ancient Greek statue, admiring all the more 
reverently because its colour has been washed off, its 
arms mutilated and its nose chipped. When his music 
really appeals to us, it is not in those dramatic moments 
when he “tried to forget that he was a musician,” but 
in those when he failed to do so. What all of us love 
best are his ballet scenes, such as the vision of the Elysian 
fields in ‘‘ Orpheus’”’ and the innumerable little ‘‘ panto- 
mimes ’”’ and marches which are scattered over his operas. 
They are French in idea, but not at all French in execution ; 
their actual music is Italian melody seen through a German 
temperament. That is the combination which has given 
us Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven—a good part 
of the world’s greatest music. His recitatives are mostly 
unbearable. He abolished the harpsichord and the quick 
dramatic rattle of the old recttativo secco only to make 
the strings do what the harpsichord could do much better, 
while the voice slowed down its declamation to the tedious 
pace of oratorio. With his arias it is a toss-up. He is 
never quite certain whether he means to be conventional 
and musical, or declamatory and expressive. His melodic 
invention is almost always poor compared with that cf 
Handel or Mozart. If he succeeds, it seems to be by a 
mere fluke. So much of his vocal writing is bald and 
commonplace, that the rare moments of real lyrical or 
dramatic power stand out with startling vividness. 

Yet we must not forget that he wrote in an age of real 


singers. ‘‘ Orpheus” has suffered in later years from two 
causes. The title part, composed for a castrato, is now 
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sung by a woman. The age of Berlioz was the age that 
discovered the contralto as the ideal voice of mothers and 
of angels. It was bad enough for Orpheus to lose his sex 
in the eighteenth century, but it was worse still when the 
nineteenth gave him back the wrong one. And from the 
Mendelssohnian angels comes the habit of slowing down 
the recitative still further and then destroying the cantabile 
of the arias by a would-be “‘ expressive ’’’ style of singing. 
It is just because Gluck’s melody is so poor that it requires 
to be sung with an almost exaggerated sense of pure vocal 
beauty. It is not by his arguments that Orpheus convinces 
Hell, but by his music. His famous lute, it need hardly 
be said, is no more than a mere symbol for the art of 
music, and the art of music is primarily the art of song. 
This principle once accepted, there is no more need to 
disguise the formalism of Gluck’s phraseology. It is part 
of the idiom of his day, and therefore, if he is a good artist, 
part of his means of expression. And we then see that the 
formalism of the arias is balanced by that of the dances. 
Of recent years the ballets have been interpreted by bare- 
footed females draped in art shades who drifted across the 
stage trying to look like designs by Burne-Jones or Puvis 
de Chavannes. It was all very well for the nymphs and 
happy spirits ; but what about the demons and furies ? 
The more realistically they were put on the stage the more 
futile and incompetent Gluck’s scales in semiquavers 
sounded. The only thing to do is to start from the most 
difficult ballets, formalize the furies, and thence formalize 
the whole after the convention of the eighteenth century. 
Therein lies the solution of the Gluck problem—for the 
further time removes us from him, the more clear it 
becomes that Gluck, for all his revolutionary ideas, is 
after all an eighteenth-century composer. 
Epwarp J. DENT. 


CONCERTS 


Mr. ARTHUR BLIss’ new Quintet, which he played with the 
Philharmonic Quartet at his concert on April 27, is a very 
heterogeneous mixture of styles. Mr. Bliss has learned 
something, it is clear, from Debussy, Delius, Elgar, Ravel, 
Stravinsky and Vaughan Williams, and some day he will 
weld the results of his various musical experiences into a stvle 
of his own. What is really individual and compelling in his 
quintet is its wonderful energy and exuberance. It is 
reminiscent, but it has no clichés, no padding, no empty 
rhetoric ; it is always vital and expressive, often genuinely 
noble and beautiful. It completely avoids those characteristic 
English vices, pompousness and sentimentality, and it is 
full of delightful and original colour-effects. [ts only grave 
faults are its untidiness of style and its looseness of structure. 
The other attractions of the concert were a moderately 
interesting Divertimento of Mozart and a new work of 
Stravinsky entitled ‘‘ Rag-time’’—a very labourea piece of 
facetiousness. 

An American baritone, Mr. Cecil Fanning, presented an 
oddly mixed programme at his recital on April 27, repeated 
on April 29. He makes very skilful use of a magnificent 
voice as far as the technique of singing is concerned, but his 
interpretations, especially of folk-songs, are very much lacking 
in distinction and even in refinement. Another American 
singer, Miss Beulah Brown-Prentiss, also gave a concert on 
April 29. She appears to possess no marked individuality, 
though gifted with a pleasant, well-trained voice. 

Mr. ALEXANDER COHEN, who gave a sonata recital on 
Ap:il 24 with Mr. Anderson Tyrer, isa violinist of some accomp- 
lishmen and a distinctly emotional style of interpretation. 
He played a ‘“‘ Poem Sonata”’ by Catoire which contained 
a few poetical passages and a great deal of frothy rhetoric, 
as well as giving a rather sentimental performance of César 
Franck’s Sonata. Mr. Anderson Tyrer is a rather careless 
player, though no doubt musical, and the ensemble was far 
from perfect. However, they made up for many deficiencies 
by a very well-thought-out performance of the new sonata by 
Elgar, which they both seemed to understand much better 
than anything which preceded it. 


May 7, 1920 
MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


ALTHOUGH the big orchestral societies—Colonne, Pasdeloup, 
Lamoureux and Conservatoire—have now all brought their 
seasons to an end until October next, there will be no slacken- 
ing in the flood of miscellaneous concert-giving until the 
middle of June. 

Early in May we are to receive the visit of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, 
who will give three concerts in the Opera-House. Paris still 
has no proper concert-hall fit for orchestral music. 

On May 8 the Diaghilev Ballet returns once more to the 
Opéra, where it will alternate with the regular repertory per- 
formances. Several novelties are to be produced, including 
some Pergolese-Stravinsky productions which, on account of 
the piquancy of the combination, should not be devoid of 
interest. The management have also decided to give 
““Parade’’ (Jean Cocteau and Erik Satie) in spite of the 
unreasonable hostility with which it was greeted here on its 
first production. In the last three years, however, much 
water has flowed under the bridges of the Seine, and it is not 
as easy now to shock, or even startle, as it was in days 
when values were more inflexible than they are to-day. 
In the meantime Satie’s latest work, ‘‘ Socrate,’’ has been 
something of a revelation even to his admirers. The composer 
has set certain passages from the “‘ Symposium,” ‘* Phedrus ”’ 
and ‘‘ Phedo”’ (in the translation of M. Victor Cousin) 
for two female voices and piano, and both as regards the 
treatment of the melodic line and the restrained nobility oi 
the conception as a whole the work must be considered a very 
memorable achievement. It is in no way dramatic; it is 
pure narration ; but the simplicity of the style, which is of a 
polyphonic character, and the smooth sense of classic con- 
tinuity which it evokes are admirably adapted to the Platonic 
text. There are no high lights, no “ purple passages,’’ no 
exaggerations (just as all these things are absent irom th e 
original) ; and the wonderful description in the ‘‘ Phedo”’ of 
the death of Socrates is not only supported, but even seems 
enhanced by the restraint and justness of its musical setting. 
In the words of M. Henry Pruniéres (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
April, 1920), one of the most able and distinguished musico- 
graphs of to-day, “long after the ‘Préludes Flasques,’ the 
‘ Morceaux en forme de poire’ and the ‘ Piéces Froides ’ have 
been forgotten, ‘ Socrate’ will still be sung as a classic” ; 
and the same writer comments on the rare phenomenon of an 
artist producing his masterpiece when over the age of fifty. 
Rare, yes, but not unique, as Verdi and Titian attest. None 
the less, M. Satie is universally looked upon as one of the 
*‘ jeunes,’’ and he deserves it. 

The concert given by the ‘‘ Association Chorale de Paris ”’ 
on April 20 contained some interesting first auditions— 
notably M. Florent Schmitt’s ‘‘ Danse des Devadasis’”’ for 
voice and orchestra. The poem is a piece of Oriental imagery 
by Jean Lahor, the spirit of which has been most happily 
and effectively seized by the composer. M. Inghelbrecht’s 
‘Le Cantique des Créatures’”’ (St. Francis of Assisi), which 
was also performed, contains some massive choral effects, 
and is technically accomplished if not perhaps strikingly 
original or inspired. 

The ‘‘ Ecole Normale ce Musique de Paris,’’ which 
was started in October last, is making excellent head- 
way, and is supplying a want which was very badly felt. 
It is open to students of all ages and nationalities without 
previous examination, its teaching staff consists of practically 
all the most distinguished living French musicians, and it 
provides a complete musical education for a moderate inclusive 
fee. Above all, it provides exceptional opportunities for 
foreign students who, owing to the greater exclusiveness of 
the ‘‘ Conservatoire,” would otherwise be obliged to go to 
Germany, as they have done in the past. 

The School announces a special course of advanced instruc- 
tion during the month of June, when lessons in interpretation 
by M. Alfred Cortot, and lectures and concerts of French 
music will be given, visits to the principal museums 
will be arranged, and pupils will be taken to various perform- 
ances at the Opéra and Opéra-Comique. This course is open 
to foreign students, who will be admitted either as performer 
or as listeners. The address Of the Schoolis: 64, rue Jouffroy 
Paris (17°); and the Director, M. A. Mangeot. 

R. H. M. 
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rama 
SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD 


Il. 


F the actors in the Stratford company, Mr. Murray 
Carrington is in a class by himself. We hold to 
this opinion in spite of the fact that his per- 

formances were very unequal. As Richard II. he was 
all but perfect ; as Benedick in ‘“‘ Much Ado” he was 
admirable ; as Shylock he was almost detestable. May 
Heaven have mercy on the soul of that one of our critical 
colleagues who declared that Mr. Carrington’s Benedick 
showed signs of fatigue after the strain of “his superb 
Shylock’! He will have a great deal to answer for if 
Mr. Carrington takes him seriously. 

We will try to diagnose the case of Mr. Carrington. 
He feels at home in the more delicate subtleties of 
character ; he wears the exquisite comeliness of Benedick 
as a gallant his glove. The tinge of freakishness in the 
man’s humanity is as natural to him as an easy gesture. 
“Much Ado” with Mr. Carrington for Benedick ripples 
as it should with wise laughter. His Richard was a 
continual delight ; not a point was missed, not a point 
was made. (For an actor to make points is as bad as 
io miss them.}; Act and irresolution alike came from 
one living centre. He made the unhappy king as real 
to his audience as Shakespeare had made him to himself. 
For a moment we believed that 

Not all the water in the rude rough sea 
Can wash the balm from an annointed king. 

3ut Shylock is not a subtle character. Shakespeare never 
meant him to be one; and he meant much less that he 
should be a tragic character. We doubt whether Mr. 
Carrington could ever play the part as the simple melo- 
dramatic element in a tragi-comedy that it is; at all 
events, it is not obviously his part. By trying to get 
subtlety in it he ruined it. He imported the stupid Ghetto 
realism that M. Moscovitch has made fashionable. He 
said ‘“‘ Tank God” and “ By buddies,” because it made 
what is to him a dull character more interesting. Mr. 
Carrington really has a mind well above this claptrap 
Yiddishness ; and he knows, as well as we do, that 
Shakespeare would have written ‘“‘ Tank God” if he had 
wanted it that way. He may possibly not be aware that 
by making Shylock a realistic figure the key of the play 
is hopelessly put out. To play tragi-comedy as tragedy 
is almost as bad as setting a High Mass in tag-time. It 
is to play to the gallery. It may do well enough for 
Shakespeare in Yiddish, just as Bohemia may have no 
coastline when the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” is played in Prague. 
But in England we ought really to have got beyond the 
point where Shylock is taken seriously at all. He is 
just an Elizabethan bogey-man, vamped up to outdo 
Marlowe. Only if he is treated as such will the trial-scene 
and the closing act of the play be freed from the jeering 
callousness and the anticlimax which now, thanks to 
Mr. Tree and M. Moscovitch, have infected them. 
Here we are in imminent danger of a definitely false 
tradition. Shylock is a part which should be given to 
the most melodramatic actor in a company with the 
instruction that he should speak English and let himself go. 

In another point also the “ Merchant of Venice”’ has 
been distorted, either by following the Court Theatre 
production or in obedience to an older tradition. Arragon 
is turned into comic relief; himself made “ the blinking 
idiot ” whose portrait he is given. Within a year or two, 
if this goes on, they will put a pocket-mirror in his casket. 
By the text Arragon is a perfectly sensible man. 
Apparently this falsification is based on a misunderstanding 
of Portia’s 
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Oh, these deliberate fools: when they do choose 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 
In the first place it applies to Morocco just as much as to 
Arragon. In the second the emphasis is on “ deliberate,” 
not on “‘fools.”” They hesitate and are lost ; whereas 
Bassanio goes straight to the mark. Arragon’s speech is 
not only not foolish, but very’ wise. The necessary 
transformation is, however, effected by omitting not only 
the lines we mentioned in our previous article, but also 
Oh, that estates, degrees and offices 
Were not derived corruptly. ... 
No one, much less the director of the Stratford company, 
has the right to treat Shakespeare so. 

Mr. Edmund Willard played Petruchio in ‘‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” Bolingbroke in ‘‘ Richard II.,” Bassanio, 
and Postumus in ‘Cymbeline.’’ His Petruchio and 
Bolingbroke were excellent. He is possessed of a splendid 
voice which gave full scope to Bolingbroke’s rhetoric. 
If he had been Shylock and Mr. Carrington Bassanio it 
would have been an exchange of mutual advantage. Mr. 
Willard can do things in the way of straightforward 
“‘acting’”’ and enunciation of which Mr. Carrington is 
incapable; Mr. Carrington has an emotional compass 
more delicate than Mr. Willard’s. Together they are a 
splendid foundation for the company. 

The company is further blessed in an excellent comedian. 
Mr. Stanley Lathbury as Lancelot Gobbo, as Grumio, as 
Cloten was something more than good. He gave one the 
unusual sense of knowing by instinct or study what an 
Elizabethan fool really was and being it. We could not 
help regretting that he was not Dogberry instead of Don 
John in “Much Ado.” Considering what he made of 
Grumio, we believe we should have had a more generous 
share of the quintessence of absurdity squeezed out of 
Dogberry by him. 

Other excellent performances were those of Mr. George 
Cooke as York in “ Richard II.,” and Baptista in the 
‘Shrew’; Mr. Harvey Adams—a workmanlike actor of 
great promise—as Gratiano; Mr. Oswald Roberts, Mr. 
Mark Stanley, Mr. Earle Grey, and Mr. C. G. Carson—all 
of whom are likely to improve steadily under good training. 
But in the case of the New Shakespeare Companv we feel 
it particularly invidious to omit a single name ; we have 
the rare and exhilarating feeling that the members form a 
unity. 

Miss Ethel Warwick and Miss Phyllis Relph divided 
the leading women’s parts. Miss Warwick was Beatrice 
and Katherina; Miss Relph, Portia and Imogen. Un- 
doubtedly Beatrice and Katherina were better realized 
than Portia and Imogen; but a comparison on such a 
basis is unprofitable. We like Miss Warwick’s methods 
better ; she conveys a robuster sense of personality. Miss 
Relph is a little too much inclined to droop and languish 
for our taste. On the other hand, Miss Warwick is almost 
the victim of her own peculiar intonation. If Miss Relph 
would infuse a little more of the masculine, the spontaneous 
into her conception of a Shakespeare heroine—after all, 
none of them is “‘ feminine ’’ in the modern sense of that 
terrible word—and Miss Warwick would keep firm control 
of her voice production, they also will make a firm founda- 
tion. Miss Gwen Richardson, a promising player of 
minor parts, should also be on her guard against the 
devastations of femininity. 

On the whole, it may fairly be said that the actors 
are excellent material. In the last resort, everything 
depends upon Mr. Bridges Adams. We have a good deal 
of faith in him ; and if he will take our well-meant advice 
to study the text of Shakespeare, in and for itself, again 
and again, if he will bear in mind that he is not so much 
the recipient as the creator of a tradition, we have little 
doubt that he will succeed in the difficult and fascinating 
task to which he has been appointed. M. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE OLD 
VICTORIANS 


Tue Oxtp Vic.—‘‘ Henry IV., Part I.” 


‘INCE the “Old Vic” enterprise was started there 
S has been nothing but praise for the management 
and the players. They have earned it, every word. 
But isn’t it time now to praise the audience a little, too ? 
The performance of “ Henry IV., Part I.,” on Monday 
night was not at all bad, but it was certainly not remarkable. 
Now the audience at the ‘‘ Old Vic ”’ is distinctly remarkable. 
Might we then (just for once) face about from the stage, 
and speak straight to the house? If we might, we should 
like to say something like this : 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have earned our thanks, 
not as the Roman Consul earned his Senate’s thanks, 
because in tragic circumstances he did not despair of the 
Republic, but because in tragic circumstances you have 
kept us from despairing of our Republic of the Theatre. 
No doubt any one who passed with attentive eyes through 
your streets, and marked the quickening sense of life in 
them, the peculiarly exhilarating bustle of them, the 
essentially English beauty of your girls and the essentially 
English joviality of your men, should have guessed at 
once that no audience could understand Shakespeare as 
well as you. But we had a foolish fear that you might be 
bored. Now we know better. We realize that Falstaff 
was created for your appreciation—and had you had a more 
subtle Falstaff on Monday, how much more you would 
have appreciated him !—and that the serious scenes were 
written for serious listeners, like yourselves. We perceive 
the grossness of our mis-judgment. 

Perhaps, if you were not so good-natured, you would 
have something to say in return. You might remind 
us that the Globe and the Swan, and the other houses 
for which Shakespeare designed his plays, stood, if not 
precisely in your neighbourhood, at any rate in neighbour- 
hoods akin to yours. You might say that you, and all the 
rest of unspoiled England, had always found Shakespeare 
quite good enough. You never asked Davenant and Tate 
and Cibber to start rewriting him as soon as he was in 
his grave. You never asked gentlemen from Holland to 
spend thousands on gauds, and show you tableaux of paste- 
board figures to make him really interesting. You never 
wanted that, any more than you wanted your circus taken 
away to Berlin, your native-made pantomime turned into 
a Parisian vevwe, and your music-hall, which you had 
fostered into so rare an art, converted into a dumping 
ground for all that America finds it impossible to be 
amused by. You might even add, once you were worked 
up, that you had instructed Dickens to paint your portraits, 
and had only put up with Garvice out of politeness. ‘What 
use is it,” weseem tohear you cry, ‘for us to provide the 
material, the stimulus and the home for a national type 
of drama and literature, if we are to be for ever set aside 
in favour of the great twin-deities, ‘The Public’ and 
‘What the Public Wants ’—beings we have never set eyes 
on, monsters whose reported judgments we profoundly 
distrust ? ’’ 

Alas! You never actually utter your mind like this. 
You are too good-natured. You take what is given you 
(as you do in politics) and make the best of it. Yet it 
sometimes you were to protest, what a boon it would be ! 

Ladies and gentlemen, why ave you so d——d good- 
natured ? D. L. M. 


His MAJEsTY THE KinG has approved the award of the 

Geographical Society’s Royal Medals as follows: 

The Founder’s Medal to Mr. H. St. John B. Philby, C.I.E., 
for his two journeys in South Central Arabia, 1917 and 1918. 

The Patron’s Medal to Professor Jovan Cvijic, Rector of 
the University of Belgrade, for distinguished studies of the 
geography of the Balkan Peninsula. 
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“HAMLET” IN ITS ENTIRETY 


R. CHARLES WARBURTON ’S portrayal of Hamlet 
M ishis finest achievement, and the support accorded 
him by the rest of the company made it his 
completest ; but there was something incomplete, all 
the same, about the ‘‘ Hamlet” on which, by the Old 
Vic’s bounty, our faculties were feasted these recent 
Saturday afternoons. Not that anticipation was thwarted 
thereby. Reared in an age of predigested substances of 
nutriment, intellectual as well as physical; of stage 
presentments calling into play the actor’s modesty less than 
his cunning, we can hardly hope, despite the implication 
of the playbill, that our bite shall be on the bare granite of 
Shakespeare’s words. Current notions of scenery must be 
sternly relegated to their warrantable place before we can 
make more than pretence of the ideal, which is only 
incidentally the complete, ‘“ Hamlet.” Our actors’ 
memories must come of mentality, not of mechanism. 
And, most of all, if there be any handicap which proves 
insurmountable, our requirement is that whatever failings 
of omission are made shall be the result of a principle, not 
of prejudice. The principle (applied to the play itself) is 
that Fortinbras and the whole of the talk concerning 
him shall be the first to go—this in face of Coleridge’s 
eulogy of Horatio’s references in the opening scene. The 
prejudice (as charged against the Old Vic production) 
is that of prudery, and its fear lest the reputation of 
Ophelia shall not come respectably through the ordeal 
of the second verse in that ‘‘ pretty sad simple bawdry,” 
as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has phrased it, of Saint 
Valentine’s day. It did not seem to occur to anyone that 
Miss Florence Saunders would in consequence give us an 
Ophelia who is a mere doll, even though proper emphasis 
were laid on the sublime unselfishness of the maid’s 
concern for Hamlet, and forgetfulness of self, after his 
disavowal of love for her—which it was, and with real 
emotional power. The stainless woman, the fundamental 
attitude of Shakespeare to her sex, revealed in the contrast 
of a girl cruelly stripped by madness of all her natural 
defences and unconsciously become a tragic echo of the 
surrounding coarseness—these ‘we were not permitted to 
see. T. M. 


Correspondence 


SHAKESPEARE’S WELSH CHARACTERS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—The following note, which appeared in a Chester 
paper last January, may be of some interest in connec- 
tion with Mr. Logie Robertson’s article (ATHENUM, 
April 16) and Mr. Idris Bell’s letter (ATHENa&UM, April 30). 
The note refers to a MS. of 689 folios, written in Welsh by 
Elis Griffith, ‘‘ a soldier of Calais,’’? and now deposited, with 
other Mostyn MSS., in the National Library of Wales. 


In the last volume of the Flintshire Historical Society’s journal, 
a reference is made to this MS. by the Rev. Meredith J. Hughes, 
B. Litt., Vicar of Prestatyn, wherein he identifies Elis Griffith as 
Shakespeare’s “Griffith ’’ in his play of ‘‘ King Henry VIII.,’’ Act 
IV., scene ii. ; and as this may prove of interest to those of your 
readers who are students of the drama and of history, and to others, 
I venture, as editor of the Flintshire Society, to send it to you 
as follows :— 

“MS. 158 is a remarkable volume, devoted chiefly to the history 
of Henry VIII. and his time. The author, Elis Griffith, describes 
himself as a ‘ soldier of Calais,’ and in one of the B.M. MSS. he is 
said to have been a native of ‘Gronnant Ucha, ymhlwyf Lian 
Hasaph.’ We may, therefore, claim him as a Flintshire man, and 
his history, when completed, was sent toa friend living at Gwespyr, 
in the same parish. That the work is of great historical value 
is beyond question, but so far it remains a sealed book; but the 
future historian of the period cannot afford to ignore its contents. 
The style is simple, direct, and graphic, and there are abundant 
evidences of an earnest and sincere desire to obtain exact informa- 
tion from reliable sources without passion or prejudice. Hisaccount 
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of the rising in Essex exemplifies the detachment ofa true historian 
in dealing with material obtained directly from contemporaneous 
sources. The narrative of Wolsey’s embassy to France in 1527 
is full of the inimitable touches of a trained eye-witness. The 
Cardinal, he says, spent about twenty days in preparation for 
his journey, and on the eve of his departure he sent out word 
‘that all would be ready with their horses to ride with him at X 
of the clock on the morrow,’ and the historian adds, ‘an oldish 
gentleman among them answered: “ Ha, sirs, you can dine at 
your leisure and be there in good time enough to see him mount 
his horse, because he will not start till the planet Jupiter enters 
the house of Venus. This takes place between two and three 
of the clock, an hour to which he and his astrologers have been 
looking forward for three months past, under the belief that what- 
ever a man undertakes and begins at this time will prosper better 
and better.””’ Wolsey’s belief in premonitions and signs was a 
curious feature ot his character. It is imteresting to compare 
ElisGriffith’s observations quoted above with ‘Henry VIII.,’ Act IV., 
scene ii., where ‘Griffith’ describes to Queen Katherine the death 
of Wolsey : 

‘Where eagerly his sickness pursu’d him still, and three nights 
after this, about the hour of eight, which he himself foretold should 
be his last, full of repentance. .'—Katherine. 

‘After my death I wish no other herald, no other speaker of 
my living actions, to keep mine honour from corruption, but such 
an honest chronicler as Griffith.’—Ibid, 

“ Elis Griffith observes: ‘At this time I was intimate with Master 
Philip’s servants, who had all come from Wales, and who showed 
me many of the talks the Queen had many a time with their master 
and mistress in Spanish, a language which the men understood 
and spoke fluently, especially David ap Robert, who had been 
born at Llangollen.’ Philip, mentioned above, was a Spaniard 
and one of the Queen’s sewers, and his wife was a sort of doctor 
to the Queen, as well as a cook to prepare for her certain dishes 
after the manner of Spain. But who was the ‘Griffith’ of 
Shakespeare? Chronology, at least, permits his identification 
with Elis Griffith. The weaver of Lavenham, ‘a little man, 
wizened and ill-formed,’ who led the revolters in the Essex rising, 
made an admirable speech before the Cardinal in the Star Chamber, 
‘in which I, Elis Griffith, was then and there present.’ a 
‘and after a long process the Cardinal said that the King would 
pay for their board and lodgment in prison, and the keeper thereof 
was ordered to give four-score pieces and ten of silver to every one 
of them, and to set them free to go back to their country.’ Thus 
Elis Griffith, the historian—Shakespeare’s Griffith : 

This Cardinal 
Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
Sota in bestowing, madam, 

He was most princely.” 
_I venture to think the Vicar makes out a strong case for the 
identification of our Flintshire historian, Elis Griffith, with the 
“Griffith ’’ of Shakespeare. 
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DRAYTON’S “BATTLE OF AGINCOURT ” 
To the Editor of THe ATHENEUM. 

DEAR Sir,—The following point in prosody may be of 
interest. 

I have always understood (following two or three books 
on the subject) that Drayton’s “‘ Ballad of Agincourt ’’ should 
be read thus: 

Fair st6od the wind for France, etc. 
The other day, however, glancing through the poem, it struck 
me that it would go infinitely better thus: 
Fair stood the wind for France, 
and so on, always,—two “‘ beats’’ in the line, no matter 
whether they come on important or unimportant,‘ accented ”’ 
or “ unaccented,’’ words. 

This gives, to my mind, an infinitely more spirited effect, 

something after the style of Hogg’s 
Léck the door, Lariston, Lion of Liddesdale. 

The difference corresponds to the difference, in music, 
between ‘‘ two-eight’’ [2-8] and ‘“‘six-eight’’ [6-8} time. 

I shall be glad if some of your readers, learned in such 
matters, would give their opinion. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. R. C. 


P.S.—Perhaps I have stumbied on an old controversy, 
or one which has been settled long since. In such case, I 
can only plead that I write as a ‘“‘ babe”’ in such matters. 
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THE MECHANICS OF PLAYWRITING 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Mechanics of Elizabethan Playwriting’’ (April 30) gives 
examples of how the Elizabethan playwrights stamped 
characters with physical denotements of the original actors. 
Certain parallels from Moliére may interest some readers. 
Two occur in ‘“‘ L’Avare.”’ At the end of the side-splitting 
third scene of the first act Harpagon says of the departing 
La Fléche: ‘‘ Voila un pendard de valet qui m’incommode 
fort, et je ne me plais point & voir ce chien de boiteux-la.’ 
The valet’s part was played by Moliére’s lame brother-in-law, 
Louis Béjard. Again, in the fifth scene of Act II. Harpagon 


remarks that he has no serious ailments: “‘ Il n’y a que ma 
fluxion, qui me prend de temps en temps.’’ The intriguante 
Frosine replies: ‘‘ Cela n’est rien. Votre fluxion ne vous 


sied point mal, et vous avez grace & tousser.’” Here of course 
Moliére makes fun of his cwn malady, which caused his death 
a few years later. 
Yours truly, 
©. E. 
May 1, 1920. 


JOANNES STRADANUS’ “‘VESPUCCI LANDING IN 
AMERICA” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

S1r,—In reply to Mr. Landfear Lucas’s question in your 
issue of April 9, a reproduction of this drawing, “ circa 1580,” 
is given in Quaritch’s ‘‘ First Four Voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci,’’ 1893, the small stock of which is now, I believe, 
in the hands of Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, of Great 
Russell Street, W.C. It is also reproduced in the Connoisseur 
of September, 1919, p. 41, with some notes by Mr. W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman. A much earlier view—probably based on 
first-hand information—was lot 57 in the Phillipps sale of 
June last, and is reproduced in the illustrated copies of the 
sale catalogue. 

Yours very truly, 
W. ROBERTS. 

18, King’s Avenue, S.W.4. 


“THE GAMUT OF THE POETS” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 

Str,—Esteeming it an honour even to have my effusion 
noticed by you, I am sure you will pardon me for writing to 
say that line 3 in your quotation (ATHEN2UmM, April 23, p. 558) 
should read : 

So, these words do but trip their sense towards, &c. 
Yours, &c., 
VERITAS. 





THE VASARI SOCIETY 
To the Editov of THE ATHENEUM. 

DEAR Sir,—The Committee of the Vasari Society has now 
decided to resume the publication of its annual portfolio of 
reproductions from drawings by Old Masters. Subscriptions 
for 1920 (Part I. of the New Series) are due on May 1 
Members should either send me their subscriptions by cheque, 
or fill up a form that I may register the subscription and 
forward it to the banker named therein. Delay in forwarding 
subscriptions may mean that copies will not be available, as 
only a limited edition is printed. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. M. HInp, 

British Museum, W.C.1. Hon. Secretary. 

WE have received from the Oxford University Press a 
copy of the second (1920) edition of the General Catalogue. 
It is a model of all that a publisher’s catalogue should be, and, 
owing to the number and high quality of the books issued 
by the Oxford Press, a valuable work of reference. This 
edition contains the interesting announcement that further 
work on the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’’ which was 
presented to the University by the family of the founder, the 
late G. M. Smith, has been placed under the direction of Mr. 
H. W. C. Davis. 
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Foreign Literature 
THE POETRY OF FRANZ WERFEL 


GESANGE AUS DEN DREI REICHEN: AUSGEWAHLTE GEDICHTE. 
By Franz Werfel. (Leipsic, Kurt Wolff. 2 M. 50.) 

EINANDER: ODEN, LIEDER, GESTALTEN. By Franz Werfel. 
Third Edition. (Leipsic, Kurt Wolff. 5 M.) 


MONG the younger German poets of the present day 
A Franz Werfel has a good claim to be considered as 
he who has best fulfilled the promise of his early 
work. When, aged twenty-one, in the year IgII, he 
published the volume of poems entitled ‘‘ Der Weltfreund,”’ 
of which, it is interesting to note, a third edition has recently 
been issued, discerning critics, although noting the influence 
of Whitman, nevertheless perceived an originality of 
thought and a confident technique, both in vers libre and 
in regular stanzas, which, they anticipated, would carry 
the young writer far in a poetical career. Two years 
later the forecast was held to be justified by the poems 
contained in the volume “ Wir sind.’’ The influence of 
Whitman, both on the poet’s philosophy and his poetical 
method, was still noticeable, but the confidence and 
essential originality of the first volume were even more 
marked. “‘ Wir sind” was followed in 1915 by the 
collection entitled ‘‘ Einander,’’ which has also reached 
its third edition, and this has just been followed by the 
series of poems called ‘‘ Der Gerichtstag.”” Representative 
selections from all four books are given in the first volume 
under review, which also contains certain poems not yet 
issued separately. 


The very first lines of Werfel’s anthology give the 
keynote to his work: 


Mein einziger Wunsch ist Dir, o Mensch, verwandt zu sein ! 

Bist Du Neger, Akrobat, oder ruhst du noch in tiefer Mutterhut, 

Klingt Dein Madchenlied iiber den Hof, lenkst Du Dein Floss in 
Abendschein, 


Bist Du Soldat, oder Aviatiker voll Ausdauer und Mut. 
It is an echo, at least in substance, of Whitman’s 


Life’s involv’d and varied pageants, 
All the forms and shows, all the workmen at their work, 
All the seamen and the landsmen, all the masters with their slaves, 


All the hapless, silent lovers, 
All the prisoners in the prisons, all the righteous and the wicked, 
All the joyous, all the sorrowing, all the living, all the dying. . . 


Werfel stands absolutely opposed to the symbolist and 
romantic schools of poetry; he is the opposite extreme 
to such poets as Stefan George, Rainer Maria Rilke, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal. He has no sympathy with the 
undertone in much of their poetry of odt profanum vulgus 
et arceo. On the contrary, it is for him a direct poetic 
inspiration to have held communication with his fellow- 
beings : 

Herz frohlocke ! 
Eine gute Tat habe ich getan. 
Nun bin ich nicht mehr einsam. 
Ein Mensch lebt, 
Es lebt ein Mensch, 
Dem die Augen sich feuchten, 
Denkt er an mich. 
(From ‘‘ Der Weltfreund.’’) 


In “ Wir sind” this kind of Unanimisme was carried 
further. The fine ‘‘ Lebenslied”’ it contains is a trium- 
phant assertion of the impossibility of the poet’s, of 
anyone’s, dissociating himself from the rest of humanity. 
Everywhere there can be found the ‘‘ Anmut des Mensch 
lichen,” all-enduring and all-uniting ; hatred must yield 
to “‘ein erdbewusstes Leben.’”’ In some of the poems of 
this volume this creed is given a dramatic expression, 
as in the poem on the widow by the bedfof her son : 
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Mein Leben ist ein Sichergiessen 
In Dein gerundetes Licht, 

Im leidenden Ueberfliessen 
Erfill ich die weltliche Pflicht. 


Bald bin ich nichts als Dein Lachen 
Nichts als Deines Mundes Gebot. 

Lass mich Deinen Schlaf bewachen, 
Mein Kind, mein Dasein, mein Tod. 

It is evident that Werfel is not a mere poet of “ joy 
in living,” not a mere singer of the open air. He has 
given imaginative expression to human sympathy—in the 
literal and etymological sense of the word; the inter- 
dependence of mankind is become with him the very stuff 
of his poetry; it is almost a religion, as is shown in 
the poem “Veni creator Spiritus’? from the volume 
“ Einander ”’ : 

Komm heiliger Geist, Du schépferisch ! 
Den Marmor unsrer Form zerbrich ! 
Dass nicht mehr Mauer krank und hart 
Den Brunnen dieser Welt imstarrt, 
Dass wir gemeinsam und nach oben 
Wie Flammen ineinander toben ! 

The two principal criticisms levelled against Werfel are, 
first, that he has forced his art into the service of an 
essentially non-artistic doctrine ; he has made his poetry 
a platform for the preaching of ‘‘ human solidarity ”—in 
the current banal phrase. The second charge is that, 
equally with the symbolist school, which he opposes, he 
is un-national, his poems only a transposition into the 
German tongue of foreign ideas and a foreign technique. 
It is recalled—although what influence his racial ante- 
cedents have had on his poetry beyond a certain debt to 
the phraseology of the Old Testament is not stated or in 
evidence—that he was born at Prague of Jewish parents, 
and certain Berlin literary journalists have played with 
the title ‘‘ The Jewish Schiller.’’ The reader of a repre- 
sentative selection from Werfel’s work, and above all of the 
volume “‘ Der Gerichtstag,’’ his latest, will be hard put to 
it to explain the origin of these criticisms, and it would, 
perhaps, be better not to puzzle his head with them, 
but for the fact that they are plausibly urged in certain 
German reviews. Without venturing on a discussion as 
to the object of poetry or nationalism in art, the critic will 
have no difficulty in acknowledging the vigour and the 
artistic sanity of Werfel’s work, and, especially in 
some of the poems of the latest collection—‘ Die heilige 
Elisabeth,” for example—a beauty of image and word. 
There is no contemporary German poet, at least of Franz 
Werfel’s generation, who has better fulfilled his promise 
than he ; and he promises better than almost all even yet, 
for he is only thirty and his writing has shown continuous 
development. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS 


Il. THE CENTENARY OF LAMARTINE’S 
“MEDITATIONS POETIQUES” * 


N anecdote that I have been unable to trace to its 
A source, but which is reported by a most trustworthy 
authority—Mr. W. C. Brownell, in his ‘‘ Victorian 

Prose Masters ’’’—has it that Matthew Arnold, remarking 
once to Sainte-Beuve that he could not consider Lamartine a 
poet of much importance, elicited from him the following reply : 
““He was important to ws.’’ The answer is perfectly apposite, 
and part of its value lies in the aptness with whichit states the 
most baffling of the problems which confront the critic of 
literature : the frequent opposition between the national and 
the universal, or—to put the case in terms still susceptible 
of being measured—the European importance of a great 
writer, and the ensuing civergence of the two estimates. 
To take an example already familiar to our readers, probably 
not one among the French critics of note who have written 








* The first Letter appeared in THE ATHEN2um for April 9. 
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since Ronsard was rediscovered by Sainte-Beuve in 1828 
would have found himself able to concur in the judgment 
passed upon him in THE ATHENZvuM of September 19, 1919, and 
vet, to a mind which strives—ambitious and vain endeavour! 
—to preserve, at least in literature, a European outlook, the 
judgment appears not to be very wide of themark. A century 
has just elapsed since the first publication of Lamartine’s 
‘“‘Méditations Poétiques,’’ and the date affords a favourable 
pretext to try to unravel some of the possible implications 
of Sainte-Beuve’s curt reply. 

On March 13, 1820, a thin, oblong volume, without author’s 
name, was issued “‘ au dépét de la librairie Grecque-Latine- 
Allemande, Rue de Seine No. 12,” under the title of 
“ Méditations Poétiques.’’ I am the happy possessor of one 
of the surviving copies, and the poems are preceded by an 
“ Avertissement de |’Editeur,”’ in which I find the following 
sentence : 

Le nom de “ Méditations ” qu’il a donné a ces différents morceaux 
en indique parfaitement la nature et le caractére; ce sont en 
effet les ¢panchements tendres et mélancoliques des sentiments et 
des pensées d’une Ame qui s’abandonne a ses vagues inspirations. 
Quelques unes s’élévent a des sujets d’une grande hauteur; d’autres 
ne sont, pour ainsi dire, que des soupirs de ]’4me.”’ 

‘Des soupirs de l’ame’”’; perhaps when he wrote these 
simple words M. Ernest Genoude did not attach much 
importance to them—indeed, where they are placed, they 
sound almost apologetic, and yet they touch on the very 
essence of what is finest in Lamartine’s work, of what secures 
to it its unassailable position in the sanctuary of French 
poetry. 

In some of the articles written about the centenary, great 
and undue stress was laid on Talleyrand’s verdict contained 
in a note addressed to the Princesse de Talmont, who had 
sent him the book on the day of its publication: ‘‘ Je ne suis 
pas prophéte ; je ne puis pas vous dire ce que sentira le public, 
mais mon public a moi, c’est mon impression sous mes rideaux. 
Il y a la un homme.” The word of Talleyrand is nothing 
more than a textual repetition of the word of Napoleon to 
Goethe at Erfurt: ‘‘ Vous étes un homme, M. Goethe.’’ 
Napoleon’s word has been overpraised ; yet in Goethe’s case 
it is undoubtedly apposite. The interesting fact is how, 
applied to Lamartine, it is almost ideally misplaced—so 
that it points the way towards the direction where the truth 
lies. “‘L’homme n'est ni ange, ni béte, et le malheur veut que 
qui veut faire l’ange, fait la béte.”” Pascal’s proposition may 
be always true of man: it was, in fact, true, in a way, of 
Lamartine himself, of whom Paul Bourget penetratingly 
remarks, ‘‘ qu’il y avait en lui comme une fatuité angélique ”’ : 
yet it is not always so true of the incalculable genius that 
sometimes chooses to elect an abode in man’s defective 
organism. There have been in most literatures a few, a 
very few men whose genius cannot be characterized otherwise 
than as angelic ; the human mind seems always to experience 
the greatest difficulty in recognizing this angelic character 
in genius, and when it does recognize it, it has an invariable 
tendency to discount it as all weakness, without perceiving 
the subtle quality, the fineness of the strength that lies 
behind. Everybody to-day would admit that the well- 
known phrase by which Matthew Arnold concludes his essay 
on Shelley, ‘‘ In poetry, no less than in life, he is a beautiful 
and ineffectual angel beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain,” retains but the strictly limited value of a telling 
mot desprit. If Arnold had been careful to discriminate 
between what belongs to the man, and what to the genius 
residing in the man, the mistake would have been avoided. 
Of Shelley’s genius might be repeated what Joubert said of 
Plato—that one always hears the rustle of his wings: his 
genius soars far above Lamartine’s, and that is precisely 
why a literature with a Shelley has no use for a Lamartine ; 
but it is not a little significant that Matthew Arnold should 
have misconceived them both, and it shows how his doctrine 
of a “ Criticism of Life ’’ as indispensable to all great poetry 
developed in his mind a certain bias against the higher forms 
of pure lyrical expression. Nowin French literature Lamartine 
represents the nearest approach we have had—the nearest 
approach perhaps possible in the language—to a Shelley, 
and that more than anything else is the reason why Lamartine 
was, why he continues to be, important to us. Between the 


two poets one could discover not a few points of contact: 
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each always best to be visioned gently steering his boat and 
gliding on the waters; both—each according to the capacities 
of his medium—ineffably liquid, in all connotations of the 
term: ‘‘ Our boat is asleep on Serchio’s stream; Its sails 
are folded like thoughts in a dream”’: 

Montons sur la barque légére 

Que ma main guide sans efforts, 

Et de ce golfe solitaire 

Rasons timidement les bords. 
An aerial music runs all through the best work of Lamartine. 
The words are disembodied, dematerialized, and the process 
is not one which can be traced in each word taken separately, 
but resides rather in an undefinable element of fluidity, on 
which the whole poem is carried. He makes us almost forget 
that he uses words at all; it is like the playing of a musical 
instrument—the true sense lies in the sound, in the unbroken, 
unenhanced flow of the melody. Lamartine is the great 
melodist of French poetry ; his is not the “ full-throated ease ”’ 
of Keats’ ‘“‘ Nightingale,’ but rather the ‘‘ wandering water 
ever whispering ’’ of Rossetti’s poem. 

Talking the other day with the purest among the living 
French poets, as I was discussing with him the subject of the 
music which I feel as pervading Lamartine’s finest verse, 
he made the following remark: “ Il n’est rien de si beau en 
poésie que l’impondérabilité, mais il faut que ce soit une 
impondérabilité obtenue par un certain poids ; or l’impondér- 
abilité de Lamartine est due a l'impondérabilité méme.” 
There is a great deal of truth in this view, and the poet to whom 
I am alluding has himself frequently achieved the triumph 
of such ‘‘impondérabilité obtenue par le poids,’’ yet to 
deny the quality altogether to Lamartine would be to go 
much too far. In the very poem from which I have already 
quoted, I come upon this passage : 

Mais déja l’ombre plus épaisse 

Tombe et brunit les vastes mers ; 

Le bord s’efface, le bruit cesse, 

Le silence occupe les airs, 
with its incomparable last line, in which a vapour floats 
over and enwraps the majestic central weight of the verb 
““ occupe.”’ 

Yet there is no doubt that by far the most frequent triumphs 
of Lamartinian verse are purely imponderable triumphs, 
and this pure imponderability must, after all, not be so easy 
to attain, as it has never been quite recaptured, except in 
brief snatches by Verlaine—and without that ample flow of 
song which, in Lamartine’s best work, gives one almost a 
sense of irresponsibility. Verlaine nevertheless, as happens 
too often in literature, proved himself one of the most unfair 
among Lamartine’s critics. Sending to Sainte-Beuve in 
1869 his first volume of verse, ‘‘ Poémes Saturniens,’’ in 
the letter in which he acknowledged his debt towards the 
author of ‘‘ Joseph Delorme,”’ he aimed a shaft at Lamartine. 
To the lasting honour of the critic—who, more perhaps than 
any other, was endowed with that rare attribute, an intel- 
lectual conscience—Sainte-Beuve severely rebuked him, 
pointing out to the young aspirant that no man who had 
not lived at the time could quite realize what liberation 
the ‘‘ Méditations Poétiques’’ brought to those who were 
entering the literary life in 1820. 


However great—monumental and immaterial at the 
same time—will always remain such poems as “‘ Le Lac” 
or ‘‘ Le Vallon,” yet the purely Lamartinian essence is perhaps 
best to be caught in certain octosyllabic cadences, in which 
is felt that heaving of the soul to which “‘1l’Avertissement 
de l’Editeur ’’ alludes—such cadences as the opening of the 
‘“‘ Souvenir,’’ with its luminous and poignant wistfulness : 

En vain le jour succéde au jour, 
Ils glissent sans laisser de trace ; 
Dans mon ame rien ne t’efface, 
O dernier songe de l’amour!j 


Or, best of all, the unsurpassed close of ‘‘ Le Golfe de 
Baya’”’: 

Ainsi tout change, ainsi tout passe; 

Ainsi nous-mémes nous passons, 

Hélas! sans laisser plus de trace 

Que cette barque ot nous glissons 

Sur cette mer ot tout s’efface. 


CHARLES Dv Bos. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 

GENERAL WORKS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Cannons (H. G. T.). BrBLioGRAPHY OF INDUSTRIAL EFFI- 
CIENCY AND Factory MANAGEMENT (books, magazine 
articles, etc.), with many annotations and indexes of 
authors and of subjects. Routledge, 1920. 10 in. 
175 pp., 10/6 n. 016.6 

The Borough Librarian of Finsbury is already favourably 
known for his bibliography of library literature; it is to 
be hoped that his new work will stand the test of time and 
use as successfully. Both the economic and the technical 
sides of his subject, scientific management, are treated, his 
sixty-four sections comprising such heads as “ Buildings 
and Equipment,”’ ‘‘ Machine-Shop Methods,” “‘ Statistics,’ 

“Tool Department,’ ‘‘ Labour-saving Devices,’’ ‘‘ Motion 

Study,” ‘‘ Time Study,” ‘‘ Wages’’ and ‘‘ Welfare Work.” 

The page-heading should have been printed in a different 

type from that of the sectional heading: it is perplexing 

to find four-fifths of a page apparently headed ‘‘ XIV. Motor 

Works,” when the contents belong to ‘“‘ XIII. Mining.” 


*The Quarterly Review, no. 463, April. Murray, 1920. 
9 in. 231 pp. paper, 6/ n. 050 
In history, politics, and economics, the salient articles are 
Commandant Weil’s “ Metternich and the Entente,’’ which 
publishes and discusses a dispatch to Apponyi on a suggested 
vapprochement with England; Mr. Morton Fullerton’s 
“Clemenceau and Deschanel,’ explaining why the former 
was not re-elected; ‘‘ A National Industrial Council,’ by 
Mr. Fayle, who puts the case for an Industrial Parliament ; 
Col. Blood’s ‘‘Strategical Retrospect’’; Mr. Chidell’s 
“‘ Imperial Migration” ; and Mr. Ellis Barker on ‘‘ Germany, 
Turkey and the Armenian Massacres.”’ Professor Rostovtzeff 
describes the “‘ Contributions of Russia to Learning”; Mr. 
John Bailey writes on the sermons of Donne, and Mr. Fortescue 
on the recent history of the first Lord Holland. Mrs. Creigh- 
ton’s plea “Women and the Church,” and Mr. Collison- 
Morley’s article ‘‘Some Aspects of the Italian Settecento,’’ 
are pleasant reading. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Collins (Mabel). THe Lockep Room: a true story of 
experiences in spiritualism. Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1920. 7} in. 176 pp. paper, 2/6. 133.9 

Miss Collins grafts upon a jejune and improbable plot a 
series of incidents attributed to possession by the devil. 
bees claim that the story is true is not in accordance with the 
acts. 


Magee (John Arthur Victor), THE Broken BARRIER. Skeff- 

ington [1920]. 8 in. 127 pp., 4/n. 133.9 
See review, p. 604. 

Pim (Herbert Moore), A Snort History oF CELTIC 
PuiLosopuy. Notes by Professor Eoin MacNeill. 
Dundalk, W. Tempest (T. N. Foulis), 1920. 74 in. 
120 pp., 7/6. 199 

See review, p. 601. 


200 RELIGION. 


*Jackson (Frederick Jolin Foakes) and Lake (Kirsopp), edd. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY : part 1, THe Acts 

OF THE APOSTLES: vol. 1, PROLEGOMENA 1: THE 
JEwisu, GENTILE AND CHRISTIAN BACKGROUNDS. 
Macmillan, 1920. 9} in. 492 pp. apps. index, 18/ n. 
226.09 

_ This impressive volume, written by a number of scholars, 
4s essentially learned prolegomena to the study of the Acts 
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of the Apostles. It is divided into three main sections, 
each of which has its subdivisions. The three sections 
are (1) The Jewish World; (2) The Gentile World; (3) 
Primitive Christianity. The essays are attractively written, 
and are not more technical than is necessary. A second 
volume, dealing with the literary phenomena of Acts, and 
a third, on the exegesis of the text, are promised. 


Sparke (Archibald). THE Bowyer BIBLE: a monograph, 
Bolton, Libraries Committee, 1920. 12 in. 10 pp. 
front. 220.7 

The Bowyer Bible, which has found its way, on loan, to 
the Bolton Public Library, is probably the most portentous 
piece of ‘‘ Grangerizing’”’ in the world. Containing between 
six and seven thousand engravings and filling forty-five 
volumes, it represents thirty years’ industrious collecting. 

In his pamphlet Mr. Sparke tells the history of this strange 

book and of the man who made it—Robert Bowyer (1758- 

1834), the miniature painter. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


The Adventurer’s Handbook : being the Manual of the Order 
of Woodcraft Chivalry (‘‘ Woodcraft Way Series,’’ 5), 
Swarthmore Press, 1919. 7 in. 133 pp. app. bibliog. 
paper, 2/6 n. 369.43 

The Order of Woodcraft Chivalry admits boys and girls, 
men and women, to membership, each applicant being required 
to know the meaning and aim of the Order, which may bestated 
simply as willingness and ability to do things for yourself, 
together with the desire to do things for others. Emblems, 
legends, badges, etc,, are elaborately set forth. 


Drysdale (Bessie Ingman). LAaBour TROUBLES AND BIRTH- 
Controt. Heinemann, 1920. 7 in. 96 pp., 3/6n. 312 
Birth-control, keeping the family within the bounds of 
decent existence, is, according to the author, the remedy 
for most of our social ills. Practised by the educated classes 
during the last forty years, it has proved itself the very 
keystone of civilization. Yet the poorer classes are kept 
in ignorance of this cure for poverty, and continue to multiply 
beyond the possibilities of employment and_ subsistence, 
bringing forth fruit for hospitals, prisons, lunatic asylums, 
and brothels. Were the agencies now at work helping to 
remedy the miserable results united in the effort to prevent 
the cause, degrading poverty in ten or twenty years would 
cease to exist. 


Handbook of Local Government for England and Wales ; 
prepared for the use of Councillors, with special sections 
on matters of immediate importance, housing, town- 
planning, milk-supply, etc. Labour Party (Allen & 
Unwin), 1920. 8in. 270 pp. apps. bibliog. 5/n. 352.042 

Unfortunately, ‘‘ the first consideration in the preparation 
of this handbook was speed,’’ the object being to provide in- 
formation for the Labour Councillors elected in large numbers 
in November, 1919; hence many defects, which should be 
removed in the second edition promised. There is no index ; 
there are no page-references even to the table of administrative 
powers and duties that might have been used as a table of 
contents ; and the directory of Trade Councils and Labour 

Parties is not uptodate. Stillthe book isa useful compendium, 

especially on the more material side of municipal activities. 

Rural Councils are comparatively neglected, and there appears 

to be no mention of the powers recently granted to County 

Councils to establish rural library systems. A sound policy 

is indicated for the administering of the Education Act of 1918. 

*Phillips (Walter Alison). THE CONFEDERATION OF EUROPE: 
a study of the European alliance 1813-1823 as an experi- 
ment in the international organization of peace. Long- 
mans, 1920. 9 in. 338 pp. index, 12/6 n. 341.1 

In preparing a new edition of the treatise that first appeared 
in 1914, Professor Phillips came to the conclusion that, in spite 
of the immense changes due to the war, nothing has happened, 
or is likely to happen, that would deprive of its value the 
history of the attempt made a century ago to set up an inter- 
national organization for the maintenance of peace. He has 
therefore merely restated the lessons he drew from that history 
in the light of what has since happened ; he has modified the 
introductory section, and rewritten the conclusion. He has 
no mercy for the shallow and uninformed idealism of the paci- 
fist movement, as he observed it in a visit to the United States, 
and makes an earnest appeal to the relevant facts of history. 
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Steiner (Rudolf). THe THREEFOLD STATE: the true aspect 
of the Social Question. Allen & Unwin, 1920. 7} in. 
721 pp:, 5/ 2. 331.01 

The Social Question is discussed as a problem of economics, 

of human rights, and of spiritual life. ‘“‘ The most powerful 
driving force in the world of labour is a system of thought.” 
The working man is revolted by the idea of selling his labour 
to an employer as one does goods in the market. He is fighting 
for ‘‘ the rights of men in their entirety.’’ Henge ‘“ Socialism 
will prove no cure for the body social, but only a quack remedy, 
perhaps even a fatal one, unless men’s hearts and minds learn, 
at least instinctively, to recognize the necessity for a threefold 
organization of the body social.” 

Truc (Gonzague). CaLLictts; ov, Les Nouveaux Bar- 
BARES: dernier dialogue platonicien. Paris, Bossard, 
1919. 6} in. 72 pp. paper, lfr. 80. 301 

Returning froma journey to the Pillars of Hercules, Calliclés 
describes to Socrates the world as it is to-day. Socrates 
interrogates him in the orthodox way, and cools his enthusiasm 
with the judgment that the extreme development of the 
scientific arts, far from accelerating the triumph of the soul, 
will on the contrary lead humanity into a barbarism from which 
it may never recover. 


Valois (Georges). L’EconomiE NOUVELLE. Paris, Nouvelle 
Librairie Nationale, 1919. 74 in. 320 pp. paper, 5fr. n. 
335 
The economic ideas of Liberals and Socialists, particularly 
Marxism, are vigorously attacked by M. Valois, whose ‘‘ new 
political economy ’”’ is a fresh statement of the system of 
personalization of the results of labour, based on scientific 
knowledge, it is claimed, of actual conditions. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Hardy (M. E.). THE GEroGRAPHY OF Pants. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1920. 74 in. 327 pp. il. index, 7/6 n. 
581.9 

See review, p. 609. 


Kenealy (Arabella). FEMINISM AND  SEX-EXTINCTION. 
Fisher Unwin [1920]. 9 in. 323 pp., 8/6 n. 575.7 

Dr. Kenealy has elaborated the truth that men and women 
inherit the characteristics of both sexes into an extreme 
doctrine which she uses as a weapon to attack feminism and 
the ‘‘ unwomanly woman.’ She heads a chapter, ‘‘ One side 
of the body is male, the other side is female’’ ; and the next, 
“Masculine mothers produce emasculate sons by mis- 
appropriating the life-potential of male offspring.’’ Feminist 
doctrine and practice are disastrous to human faculty and 
progress. She is in dread of ‘‘ the impending subjection 
of man,”’ because it will be a calamity for.woman as well as for 
man. A book touching on so many cognate topics and illus- 
trated by so many facts and statistics ought to possess an index. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Bioch (René). A-pRoPOS FOLOSOPHIQUE. Paris, Maison 
Frangaise, 1919. 64 in. 79 pp. paper, 3fr. n. 848.9 

A jeu desprit, with a serious sub-intention, developing 
ironically the ancient dictum that all men are fools. La 
Rochefoucauld said: ‘‘La plus subtile folie se fait de la 
plus subtile sagesse.’’ M. Bloch rejoins: ‘‘ La plus subtile 
sagesse ne se fait qu’a la connaissance de la plus subtile folie.”’ 


Firth (Charles Harding), THE Potiticat SIGNIFICANCE 

oF ‘‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS” (from the “ Proceedings 

of the British Academy,’’ vol. 9). Milford [1920]. 

10 in. 23 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 827.52 

Professor Firth’s identifications of persons, countries, 

parties, and incidents in ‘‘ Gulliver’ with actualities of the 

author’s time, of which a report appeared in THE ATHENZUM 
(Dec. 19, 1919), are interesting and convincing. 

Fleuron (Svend). GRIM: THE SToRY OF A PIKE (“‘ Gyldendal 

Books’). Gyldendal, 13, York Street, W.C.2, 1920. 

8 in. 183 pp., 6/ n. 839.836 


Grim is an omnivorous female pike, five feet long and 
fifty pounds in weight, and enjoying a semi-legendary 
reputation. After baffling for years the efforts of experienced 
fishermen, she meets her end through the instrumentality 
of a small boy, who is himself nearly killed in the process, 
and becomes forthwith the hero of the countryside. Grim’s 
life-history from the egg upwards is narrated in detail and 
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with much spirit, the author making a conscientious endeavour 
to place himself at his heroine’s point of view. The net 
result, however, is unpleasant, especially when viewed in 
connection with bygone dinners upon individuals of Grim’s 
species. The scene is apparently laid in Scandinavia, but 
the natural objects introduced are for the most part familiar. 
Fleury (V.). PrEcis DE LITTERATURE ETRANGERE. Paris, 
Delagrave, 1919. 74 in. 383 pp. bibliog. index, paper, 
7fr. 809 
A conspectus of all the medieval and modern non-French 
literatures of Europe, America, and Asia, giving a condensed 
account of authors, lists of their works, and the gist of all 
that merit particular attention, together with critical and 
historical works to be consulted. The compiler claims 
that the book meets a public need, since it gives universal 
literature at a glance. 


James (W. P.). THe Lure oF THE Map. Methuen [1920}. 
7 in. 128 pp., 5/ n. 824.9 
These articles, reprinted apparently from sundry maga- 
zines, suffer in their book-form from the disadvantage of 
an eye-fatiguing type. The title essay deals in pleasant 
fashion with the author’s preference for an atlas to any other 
kind of book, a preference which it is not quite easy to take 
seriously. Dissertations follow in the same strain on “ local 
colour,” medieval pilgrims, mountaineering, and the litera- 
ture of travel generally. There is, besides, a chapter on 
novels, which seems to have no connection with the rest 
and proceeds on conventional lines of criticism. 


POETRY. 
Cook (H. Caldwell), LitrLremMan’s Book oF CourRTEsyY. 
Dent, 1920. 74 in. 57 pp. il., 3/6 n. 821.9 


In this volume Mr. Cook has turned the laws of “ puérile 
et honnéte’’ behaviour into rhyme. The affectations of 
an antique manner which abound in the verse are at times 
a little irritating, but on the whole the book is readable 
and the injunctions it offers unimpeachably sound. Mr. 
C. E. Brock has contributed a number of illustrations. 


Coomaraswamy (Ananda). THREE PorMs. With a woodcut 
by Eric Gill. Ditchling, printed at St. Dominic’s Press, 
1920. 10 in. 8 pp. 821.9 

Mr. Coomaraswamy writes in English and French, and one 
gets the impression that he is not perfectly at home in either 
language. ‘‘ New England Words”’ and “ Body and Soul” 
are essays in Georgian simplicity. ‘‘ Beauté de ma Belle’’ is 

a not very successful attempt to write in the antique style of 

Guillaume Apollinaire’s ‘“‘ Sous le pont Mirabeau coule la 

Seine.”’ 

Courthope (William John). THE Country Town; and 
other poems. With memoir by A. O. Prickard. Oxford, 
Univ. Press, 1920. 8 in. 106 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 

See review, p. 603, 

De Candole (Alec). Porms. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1920 
83 in. 86 pp. por., 4/6 n. 821.9 

Like Sorley a Marlborough boy, and killed, like Sorley, 

in the flower of adolescence, Alec de Candole possessed a 

measure of Sorley’s poetical talent, but more calmly reflective, 

less strange and disquieting, as well as less remarkable, less 
original than was Sorley’s genius. The following sonnet, 
written on Rupert Brooke’s lines ‘‘ They say there’s a high, 
windless world and strange Out of the wash of days and 
temporal tide,’ is a good example of De Candole’s poetry : 

They say: and yet to me the human gleam 

Of chequered life, and many-coloured love, 

Are nobler than the eternal things above, 

Whereof sad weary mortals fondly dream. 

The white eternity that must remain 

Calm ’mid creation’s rack, unchanged in change, 

Less sweet, less bitter is, less nobly strange 

Than hectic joy, and love, and hate, and pain. 

And he who fixed this wild and varied flush 

Of infinite colour in human life, lest cold 

Blank death should seize us, all shall re-unite, 

We know not when nor how (as some great hush 

May mingle many sounds), in one vast white 

Where yet each hue is shining as of old. ,, 

Mature in thought, technically accomplished, it stands on 

the very border-line that separates the best verse from 

indubitable poetry. 
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Harman (E. G.). Poems. Arnoid, 1520. 74 in. 131 pp., 
6/ n. 821.9 
Why ? to what purpose ? what is the meaning of it all ? 
These are the questions that inspire Mr. Harman to write. 
His reflections are embodied in careful verse, rather too 
literary in quality, perhaps, but always dignified. 
Hornung (E. W.). THE YounGc Guarp. Constable, 1919. 
7} in. 48 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Mr. Hornung celebrates the heroism of the young guard 
in the picturesque colloquialism of Newbolt and Kipling. 
Johnson (Robert Underwood). CoLLEcTED Poems, 1881-1919. 
New Haven, Conn, Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 1920. 
7% in. 529 pp., 17/ n. 811.5 
Mr. Johnson is a very literary poet. He loves to personify 
abstract qualities, such as Fancy, Memory, Hope and the 
like. With their copious sprinkling of capital letters his 
pages have a rich eighteenth-century appearance. He likes 
to refer to the great poetical names of the past; and in 
such a phrase as: 
O death! when I remember not 
Such moments, May my current run, 
Alph-like, to thy oblivion, 
he makes a graceful allusion to accepted poetical masterpieces. 
Many of his poems are occasional in character, and in these 
he displays his happiest inspiration. He has the professional 
after-dinner speaker’s talent for saying the right, the tactful 
thing about any person or event. Mr. Johnson would make 
an excellent Laureate. 


FICTION. 
Bennett (Rolf). A BAcHELOR’s BaBy. 
188 pp., 2/ n. 

Readers who enjoy a good laugh will appreciate this amusing 
story (now published for the first time in book-form) of a 
temporarily lost infant which is successfully used by two 
estimable but designing men as the key to the affections of 
their feminine charmers. Some of the complications are 
extremely diverting. 

Gould (Nat), THE Sweep WINNER. Long [1920]. 7} 
320 pp., 7/ r. 

The racing element is present, but is less conspicuous in 
this readable novel than was often the case with Mr. Nat 
Gould’s books. Constructed around incidents in the lives of 
two ‘‘ keepers of the fence’’ between New South Wales and 
Queensland, the story tells how they take under their protection 
a woman who has been foully treated by a rascally Chinaman 
and his white accomplice. The bad men get their deserts, and 
the woman eventually marries one of her saviours and 
protectors. The other also finds matrimonial bliss. 


Greene (Alice Clayton). MirIAM AND THE PHILISTINES. 
Parsons [1920}. 74 in. 318 pp., 7/ n. 

Miriam’s father was discarded by his wealthy mothe1 
because he married an actress, who, however, died soon after 
the child’s birth. Miriam is brought up as a member of a 
touring company, but after her father’s death her grandmother 
relents and Miriam goes to live with her. She is, however, 
frequently in conflict with her new surroundings, and the 
book contains many good passages contrasting theatrical 
and artistic views of life with those of conventional society. 
Miriam is an attractive character and has the courage of her 
convictions. 


Norton (Roy). THe Scamps. Skeffington [1920!. 72 in. 


Odhams [1920]. 7 in. 


in. 


288 pp., 7/6 n. 
The Republic of “‘ San Haytidor’’ is the background of 
this vibrant romance dealing with an island which the chief 


villain of the piece describes as ‘‘ my poor misruled country 
. .. now governed by those who are unworthy of her 
honourable traditions.’”” The ruffians get up a revolution, 
create an army with more officers than privates, and 
behave generally in an absurd manner. The story is both 
amusing and exciting. 
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*Budge (Sir Ernest A. Wallis) By Nite ANpD TiGris: a 
narrative of journeys in Egypt and Mesopotamia on 
behalf of the British Museum between the years 1886 
and 1913. Murray, 1920. 2 vols. 94 in. 466, 464 pp. 
il. maps, index, 63/ n, 916.2 
See review, p. 599. 
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Curle (Richard). WaANDERINGS: a book of travel. and 
reminiscence. Kegan Paul, 1920. 9 in. 361 pp., 10/6 n. 
910.4 
The ground-plan of Mr. Curle’s travel-book is autobio- 
graphical, like that of a picaresque romance; the twenty-five 
chapters, each complete in itself, are placed intentionally 
in a seemingly haphazard order, thus evoking different 
atmospheres, and allowing the author opportune moments 
for uttering occasional opinions. Asia, Africa, America, 
and Europe are the fields of travel. ‘“‘ Who would not 
traverse the earth in the cycle of its enchantment? Who 
would not watch the pageant of strange lands, walk the 
alien cities, smell the odour of the jungle? If wandering 
is in your blood, then wander you must.’’ There is the 
avowed and sufficing motive for Mr. Curle’s vagrancy and 
its record. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


*Gilchrist (R. N.). INDIAN NaTionaLity. Longmans, 1920. 
7% in. 266 pp., 7/6 n. 954 
See review, p. 602. 


*Gooch (G. P.)§ GERMANY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Longmans, 1920. 9 in. 551 pp. index, 14/n. 943.05-6 
See review, p. 605. 


Gregory (S. M.). THE LAND oF ARARAT: twelve discourses 
on Armenia, her history and her Church. Chiswick 
Press, 1920. 7} in. 310 pp. il., 7/6n. 956.6 

Most of the articles in this book have appeared in an 


‘Armenian magazine published in English in London. These 


are followed by a compendious account of the Armenian 
Church calendar, fasts, feasts, etc. The author modestly 
describes himself as an amateur in the world of letters, but his 
work is certainly packed with information. 


*History : the quarterly journal of the Historical Association. 
Editor, Professor A. F. Pollard. New Series, vol. 5, 
no. 17, April. Macmillan, 1920. 10 in. 66 pp. paper, 
Sf mn. 905 

Professor Ch. Terlinden, of Louvain, concludes his article 

on the history of the Scheldt. The paper is of special interest 
to the writer of this notice, who chanced to be in Antwerp in 
1913 during the brilliant celebration of the jubilee of the 
Enfranchisement of the Scheldt, which was mainly brought 
about by Baron Lambermont. A fine monument in Antwerp 
expresses the national appreciation of his efforts. Professor 
Terlinden urges that the trade of the port has suffered damage 
from the exercise of unlimited sovereignty by Holland over 
the mouths of the Scheldt, which is ‘‘ essentially Belgian both 
by its geographical course and its economic activity.’’ Lord 
Robert Cecil deals with ‘‘ The League of Nations and the 
Problem of Sovereignty.’’ He points out that the League 
is not a super-State. It “‘ exists to guide, not to command ”’; 
and except in the single case of sudden war it is not a coercive 
agency. The Covenant of the League “ not only does not 
impair, but is wholly founded upon the principle of national 
sovereignty.’’ An exceedingly valuable article by the editor, 
entitled ‘‘ Historical Criticism,’ is a plea for the just mean 
between fretful hole-picking and ‘‘ injudicious advertisement 
of the historian, by his friends and admirers rather than 
by himself.’’ Professor Tout very usefully adds to our 
understanding of the battle of Bannockburn. 


*Lovett (Sir Verney). A HisToRY OFTHE INDIAN NATIONALIST 

MovEMENT. Murray, 1920. 9 in. 299 pp., 12/n. 954 
See review, p. 602. 

The Scottish Review: a quarterly journal devoted to the 
cause of the independence of Scotland. Editor, 
Ruaraidh Arascain is Mhairr. Vol. 43, part 97 (new 
series, part 25), spring, 1920. Perth and Edinburgh, 
Milne, Tannahill & Methven, 1920. 94 in. 95 pp. 
paper, 1/6. 941 

A chapter by the editor deals with the principles of M. 

Lenin and the “‘ exact nature of Bolshevism,’’ another contains 

amusing references to a recent controversy in THE ATHENZUM 

upon the subject of the ‘‘ Scottish Language.’’ The latter 
theme is also dealt with in a paper by Mr. H. C. MacNeacail. 

Among the other articles are ‘‘ The Folk of the Grail”’ 

(conclusion) ; ‘‘ The Scottish Mines’’ (Mr. W. Diack), and 

““A Royal Frolic,”’ by Mr. Louis A. Barbé 
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COMPTON 





MACKENZIES 


NEW NOVEL 








THE HOUSE 
OF CASSELL, 
LONDON, E.C.4, 


THE 


VANITY 
GIRL 


A charming and intimate story of 
theatrical life with many dramatic 
developments, related in Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s most masterly 
manner. The heroine, Norah 
Caffyn, in revolt against Puritanism, 
is one of his greatest creations. 


8:6 net. 
Of all Booksellers. 























Importan*. 





The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “The Atheneum” who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies. All communications 
sent to 170, Flect Street, E.C., will receive 


immediate attention. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


INLAND. FoREIGN. 


£1 8s, 2d. per annum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 








Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“ The Atheneum,” 170, Fleet Street, E.C.A4. 
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The rae 
Labour Saving 
Appliance 


is the Human Brain 
F you apply your brain to every 


item of houschold management, 

however trivial, you will in the 
course of a year save many pounds, 
Do you, for instance, when cooking on 
a gas stove invariably turn out the gas 
when you no longer require the heat, 
er do you draw aside the pot from 
mere force of habit? 


May we send youa small pamphlet on 
“‘ Thrift ” in the use of gas which will 
help you to save odd pence daily in 
these days when every penny counts? 


We do not sell gas or gas appliances ; 
we exist to advise the public how to 
get the best service from the gas and 
the gas appliances which they use, 
and we are supported by the chief gas 
undertakings in the British Empire. 
If you will write to us about any difficulty 
we will put our expert service at your 


disposal free of charge or obligation, 
a ZA 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, 


Ltd. 





Two Sisters 


By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON, Author of “ The Mill.” 


7s. 6d. 


“‘ The quiet, confident ease of Mr. Bretherton’s style may possibly seem a little old-fashioned to the advocates of feverish 
realism ; but it is the manner which has gone to the making of many excellent novels in the past, and it has added one more 


to their number in ‘ Two Sisters.’ 


B. 14 _ py Rk. kK. WEEKES. 7s. 6d. 


“* One of the finest and cleverest novels issued since the opening of the war, 
a brilliant novel to be read and re-read, and there are passages which will live. ” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 

** Able and — study in melodrama. . 
are curiously real. . .”—Times. 


. Story never flags. . . .Characters 


... A very true and trenchant story which ought to enjoy an honourable success. 


—Daily Telegraph. 


Danny Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
The Story of a Dandie Dinmont. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
“ The delicate limning and err feeling . . . distinctive of this com- 
pletely re-written edition . . . will be appreciated by numerous readers,”’— 
Atheneum, 





The Philosophy of Speech 


By GEORGE WILLIS. 


7s. 6d. 


‘‘ A most entertaining, provoking and challenging treatise on the nature, philosophy and first beginnings of human speech. . 


—Bookman. 





Lines of Life sy u. w. NEVINSON. 3s. 64. 


“A strong and sure technique, and behind every line is the revelation of 
his powerful and arresting personality.”-—-Daily Chronicle. 


Primal Airs xy Jj. A. M. ALCOCK. 3s. 
“‘His views on the life of to-day and yesterday are as mene outspoken 
as his lines are stirring.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


More Translations from Heine 
By P. G. L. WEBB. 3s. 6d 


“We welcome a further instalment of these skilful verse renderings.”"—Times. 





Poems 
By BEATRICE MAYOR. 


= to read these is a real tonic to the poetic instinct.’’-—Manchester 
Guardian. 


2s. 6d. 


“It makes the emotional impression on us which true poetry makes. It 
gives us pleasure.”"—Expository Times. 


“ The latent merit of these naive little utterances is that one gets gripped by 
their quiet, unaffected individuality.”—The Times. 





TO LOVERS OF LONDON 


Flashes of London 


By CHARLES INGE. 6s. 
‘Here we see the living drama of London, the pageantry of its streets, its myriad scenes and phases caught withanalert 


mind and a fine sympathy.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


A Nation’s Heritage 
By Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY. 8 Illustrations. 6s. 
“Deals with various buildings and beauty - gh wer to the nation by the 
National Trust for Places of Historical Interest. k to read and to 
keep.” —Court Journal. 


‘“‘ Amazingly fresh and well written.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


Henry III. 


A Drama by JAMES F. WAIGHT. 2s. 6d. 
= We welcome his undertaking of a new trilology of historical dramas 
in blank verse.”—Times. 





LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Divine Personality and Human Life 


Part II. 


By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, M.A. 


of “God and Personality”’ 


10s. 6d. (Just out.) 





The Case for 


By A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
. honest and careful treatment of the problem... . 
- Inspired throughout with a profound sympathy for the just claims of Labour, as well as 


“* A vade mecum of Nationalisation . . 
all thoughtful citizens.’’—Star, 


a zeal for the interests of the community.’ ‘—New Statesman. 


Nationalisation 


4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
We strongly recommend it to 





The World After the War 
By CHARLES RODEN and DOROTHY FRANCES 
BUXTON. 7s. 6d. 
“* A remarkable, moving, and arresting book to be read by every citizen of 
this country . . .""—Common Sense. 


Arrows of Desire 10s. 6d. 


Essays on our National Character and Outlook. 





National Education in India 
By LAJPAT RAI. 6s. 
A critical, constructive essay on the kind of education 
needed in India. (Just out.) 


Psycho-Analysis : 
An Outline of the Freudian Theory. By BARBARA 
LOW, B.A. With an introduction by ERNEST JONES, 





By Prof. J. S. MACKENZIE. M.D., M.R.C.P., President of the British Psvcho- 
““A charming book . . . the whole subject is delightfully treated.”— Analy tical Society. 
Education. “A clear exposition of Freud’s theories.” —Times 
Forthcoming Publications 
eunge TO CARLYLE. THE  oueriansenes oF BERNARD SHAW. 
7s. 6d. 


By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 42s, 
RUSKIN THE PROPHET and Other Cen nary Studies. 
y JO ELD, Dean INGE, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, and 
rome Midited. by J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE: 85. 6d. 


THE eAGAMEMNON. OF " ESCHYLUS. 
Translated into English Verse, 
GILBERT MURRAY, D.C. E.. 


and Notes, by 


with ” en 
LL 3s. 6d. and 2s. 





Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, 


London, W.C. 1 
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